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Fresh from the Oil Regions 


There is probably no concern in the world which is the 
subject of so much suspicion, and psychological, as well as in- 
dustrial, antagonism as The Standard Oil Company. People 
who know nothing whatever of the oil business, of the industry, 
history, methods or results of the company, feel perfectly com- 
petent to pass judgment, always of course against the trust. 
This company seems to occupy very much the same position in 
the industrial sentiment of the community that Satan does in 
the atmosphere of theology. It is regarded as the evil genius, 
which is the cause of all the bad and none of the good in the 
oil industry. 

We have had occasion several times to discuss at length 
the economic effects of The Standard Oil Company on the 
petroleum industry. Heretofore, however, we have considered 
the question only on the side of the manufactured article— 
refined oil—the reason for this being that public discussion has 
been devoted mostly to that side of the subject. The law 
suits, legislative investigations, and practically all anti-trust 
schemes and literature have been directed against the “mo- 
nopoly ” in the refining business. 

Despite the wholesale and almost interminable attacks 
upon this trust, however, the result of its great economy and 
superior efficiency in the oil industry has forced an unwilling 
public to admit its economic usefulness to the community. 
The fact that it has improved the quality and reduced the 
price of petroleum, without in any way inconveniencing the 
community, is no longer seriously challenged. Its motive is 
questioned, its great wealth is envied, its success is distrusted, 
but its economic superiority is no longer disputed. Although 
the Lloyds, Von Halles, Hobsons and sensational journals 
have usually devoted themselves to denouncing the trust for 
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its success in the refining side of the industry, it would be a 
mistake to assume that The Standard Oil Company has no 
enemies among the producers. One has only to go into the 
oil regions and spend a little time among the laborers in the 
land of derricks, to learn that the crushing hand of the trust is 
also upon every producer of crude petroleum. Every man 
who has a well on his farm, in his back yard, or at his front 
door is quite sure that he is being robbed day and night and 
Sundays by The Standard Oil Company. 

We have just returned from a visit to the Allegany oil 
field. At first it is difficult to resist the impression that there 
must be considerable truth in this universal indictment. Such 
places as Allentown, Bolivar and Richburg show all the symp- 
toms of industrial despair and social decline. Most of the 
buildings were never touched by a paint brush and there are 
almost none that ever had the freshening influence of a second 
coat. Dirt, neglect, broken windows, depleted door-steps, 
mora! inertia, and an utter lack of social life and personal 
energy, characterize the entire region. It looks as if the hard 
hand of adversity had visited every household. A series of 
interviews revealed the fact that all this is attributed to The 
Standard Oil Company. 

A conspicuous feature of this whole region is the use of 
natural gas. One sees everywhere an abundance of gas lights; 
in the streets, houses, stores, hotels, livery stables, everywhere, 
and curiously enough they leave their jets burning night and 
day. Street lights are blazing away at noon as well as at mid- 
night. Ona hot summer day two gas lights are burning in 
a shop-keeper's window, half a day in the dining-room of the 
hotel, and fans going to keep cool. In walking through the 
streets of Bolivar we called upon one of the leading merchants 
to ascertain the reason for this peculiar phenomenon. On 
being asked why he kept a dozen gas jets burning in his store 
at midday, with the thermometer at ninety, he replied : 

‘* To get even with the company.” 

“What company?” he was asked. 

“Oh, The Standard Oil Company, the gas monopoly.” 

“But how do you injure the company by making your- 
selves uncomfortable ?” 
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“ Oh,” he replied, “it’s like this. You know we pay so 
much a month for gas and we burn all we want and we leave 
them burning night and day so as to use up a lot of gas and 
the trust won’t make so much money out of us.” 

“So you are willing to sweat by overheating your rooms 
for the sake of reducing the profits of the trust?” 

“ That’s about it,” he replied. 

This feeling, though often unconscious, seemed to pervade 
the entire population. When asked why this anti-Standard 
feeling was so high and so general, he replied, “ Well, it is 
monopoly.” 

“ Does the trust monopolize the wells?” 

“ Oh no, we own the wells, and the trust buys the oil.” 

“Well, how does the trust monopolize what it does not 
own?” 

“ Well, it’s like this,” he replied. ‘“‘ We own the wells and 
we sell the oil to the Standard, but it fixes the price. It gives 
us what it’s a mind to.” 

“ But are you compelled to sell?” 

“We have to sell or else keep the oil.” 

“ How is it with your potatoes?” was asked. ‘“ Who fixes 
the price of them? Dothe farmers? If so, why did you not 
raise the price last year, instead of letting your potatoes rot in 
the fields?” 

“ Oh, we could not sell them at any price,” he replied. 

“Ts it ever that way with your oil?” 

“ No, you can always sell all you produce.” 

“ Do you ever have to wait for your money ?” 

“ No, you can get your money on the spot.” 

“So it does not matter how much oil you produce, you 
can sell it all, can you; and you never have to wait for your 
money ; and never have any bad debts? Do you not wish 
it was that way with your potatoes and corn?” 

“Well, it would have been better last year,” was the 
reply. 

After continuing the interview some time, the Bolivar 
producer admitted that after all there were some advantages 
in having atrust as acustomer. When asked what he thought 
would happen if the trust was broken up and every oil pro- 
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ducer had to market his own oil, the same as he does his 
potatoes and other products, he shook his head and replied, 
“It would be pretty poor business for one-barrel well owners. 
It would not pay to run them.” And then, as if conscious 
that he had made some concession, he exclaimed, “ But it’s a 
—monopoly.” 

Another anti-trust “lease-holder,” who was also in the 
hardware business, when approached, voiced similar sentiments 
but he remarked, “It’s a monopoly, but I wish I could sell 
my stoves the same way.” He added, “I invest my money in 
hardware, supply the farmers with plows and stoves, wait six 
months for my money, and if the crops are poor, do not get it 
at all. With the oil you are sure of your sale, sure of your 
money, and do not have to wait a moment.” 

After getting the sentiments of various well owners, which 
were monotonously unanimous, we interviewed an energetic, 
intelligent, newspaper man on the subject. He was more 
intelligent, better informed and had a broader conception of 
the scope and economic importance of the operation of large 
capital and concentration of productive machinery, and went 
so far as to admit that on the question of refining, The Stand- 
ard Oil Company was a good thing, but it was the power of 
disaster to producers. In answer to questions, he admitted 
that the trust furnished an unlimited market for all the oil the 
producers could supply, and guaranteed instant cash payment, 
and took all responsibility of transportation and all other ex- 
penses, after the oil reached the surface, and when asked why 
he was opposed to the trust, he said: “ We believe that if the 
refining business was in the hands of a large number of smaller 
refiners, we could get higher prices for our oil. They would 
bid against each other and we could hold back the oil till the 
price went up, but the Standard is the only purchaser and we 
have to take the price it offers or let the oil run on the 
ground.” 

‘*We believe” is truly the basis of the oil producer’s 
thinking, but why they so believe seems not to occur to them 
to need explanation. Why they should expect that oil would 
go higher with a large number of small refiners as purchasers 
than with one large purchaser, none seemed to know. It does 
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not seem to occur to them that if there was not a large com- 
pany that would buy and store the oil, they would have each 
to store it for himself as they now do their corn, wheat and 
potatoes, and that there is nothing to prevent their doing so 
now. It does not occur to them either that if the market was 
made up of small purchasers, who would take only what they 
needed, as manufacturers do cotton and wool, leather and 
other products, they would have on their hands all that is con- 
tinually being held in storage by The Standard Oil Company, 
and as is often the case now with their farm crops, they could 
not sell their whole output at any price. 

The persistent ignoring of the advantages, and emphasiz 
ing the disadvantages of the trust with relation to oil produc- 
tion exceeds anything to be found in any other line of business. 
When the facts, which they all admit, are fairly considered, the 
universal wail against the trust more nearly resolves itself into 
pure economic prejudice than in any other case we ever knew. 
In fact, the oil producing industry is unique. There is nothing 
like it in any other line of human effort. With the exception 
of sinking the well and finding the oil, it affords an almost 
automatic income without effort, responsibility, or hardly any 
care. All an oil producer has to do is simply to furnish the 
well and The Standard Oil Company will do all the rest. The 
trust owns the pipe lines that pump the oil from the well to 
the refineries. When a producer sinks a well and finds oil, all 
he has to do is to notify the trust and it will lay the pipe con- 
necting it with his tank, bear all the expense of transportation 
and take all the product whether it needs it or not. The well 
owner simply has a tank into which he pumps his oil, and as 
fast as he pumps it, he can let it into the trust pipes and draw 
his money. The trust sustains about the same relation to the 
well owner that the government would to the silver mine 
owner under the free coinage of silver, namely, take all the 
product, regardless of how much it is or whether it is needed, 
and pay “spot cash” for it. There is no other industry in the 
world where the producers have such absolutely unlimited 
market, such ease of sale and such complete guarantee against 
loss. No agents or drummers are needed; not even skill in 
bargaining is necessary. The most ignorant well owner can 
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sell his product and get the same price for it as the most skill- 
ful operator. In fact, the trust completely protects them from 
all the risks of ordinary commerce and assumes all the respon- 
sibility of the entire industry itself. Of course, the producers, 
strange to say, seem to be about as ignorant of the economics 
of the oil business as is an ordinary city merchant, imagining 
that they are robbed by the arbitrary fixing of the price of the 
oil; they insist that the price is fixed by the trust at whatever 
point it pleases. 

As a matter of fact, nothing of the kind occurs. If such 
were the case, it is needless to say that the trust would put the 
price very much lower than it is, practically give. nothing for 
the oil. Crude oil has been as high as six dollars a barrel. 
Since the trust has been organized it has been nearly four 
dollars, frequently between two and three dollars a barrel. 
Why does the trust give nearly three dollars a barrel at one 
time and less than seventy cents at another? Why does it 
not give seventy cents all the time? The simple answer is 
that it cannot get the supply at that price. Despite the trust 
and all its monopolistic powers, the price of crude oil is gov- 
erned by economic conditions over which neither the well 
owners nor the trust have arbitrary control. Of course, the 
conditions are different from those in any other industry be- 
cause The Standard Oil Company assumes a responsibility 
which is assumed by the purchasers of no other commodity. 
In no other industry is there either individual or collective in- 
terests which stand ready under all circumstances to take the 
entire product, regardless of the market demand. This The 
Standard Oil Company does, and when there is more than is 
needed, it stores it, and in so doing, it relieves the well owners 
of all contingent responsibility. If this were not done, 
whenever there was more oil produced than was required, 
the well owners would have to store it or sell at a sufficiently 
lower price, to pay someone else to store it. In that case the 
price would be governed by the cost of the dearest portion 
that the market, under those. competitive conditions, would 
take, and when it was too much, some would remain unsold, 

This competitive element being taken out of the market 
by The Standard Oil Company standing ready to take the 
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entire product, causes the economic forces affecting prices to 
operate in a different way. Under the present arrangement, 
the trust cannot refuse to buy when it does not need, hence, 
when the supply is greater than the demand and stock is being 
accumulated, the trust materially lowers the price it will give; 
that is to say, it will still take all the product but at a lower 
price; and if the demand is pressing hard against the supply, 
it will pay higher prices so as to induce greater risk in sinking 
new wells to furnish an adequate supply. The trust stands in 
relation to crude oil very much as the Bank of England does 
to gold. When it needs a greater supply of gold, it raises the 
rate of discount; and when there is more than is needed, it 
lowers the rate of discount, but it always takes all that comes. 
It is thus easy to see that such an excess of supply would in- 
volve a great loss in storage, consequently the Standard offers 
a lower price. 

This is not due to anything the trust does or can do; it is 
due tothe prolific output of the West Virginia field. The new 
wells in Virginia are each yielding from one hundred to six hun- 
dred barrels a day. Under the ordinary competitive condi- 
tions -of purchase, only what is needed being taken and the 
dealers fixing the price, with this output, a very large number 
of single-barrel wells in Allegany would go out of use because 
the more prolific wells could supply the whole demand and 
could lower the price sufficiently to undersell the producers 
with the small wells. But as the Standard will take all that is 
produced, the single-barrel wells can sell their product the 
same as the six hundred-barrel wells. In other words, the 
small producers cannot be crowded out by competition, so 
that in reality it is not the trust that is now fixing the price 
of oil at seventy three cents, but the prolific wells of Virginia. 
Thus the law of cost of production operates, despite the seem- 
ing monopoly of the purchase, and operates the same on crude 
oil as on silver or wheat or any other product. From this 
there is no final escape, but the well owners in the Allegany 
fields imagine, that because oil was once three and four dollars 
a barrel and is now only seventy three cents, that the trust 
has arbitrarily reduced the price by that amount. They seem 
to know nothing of the economic effect of the Virginia oil 
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fields on the price of their product. Instead of the trust being 
the enemy, consciously or otherwise, of the smaller well owners 
in Allegany, it is in reality their best and almost only friend, 
for if the trust were out of the way and free competitive con- 
ditions prevailed, many of the small well owners would be 
driven entirely from the field. For instance, if the one-barrel 
well owners had to furnish storage for their own product, 
transport it themselves and then run the risk of selling it in 
competition with owners of the more prolific wells, the cost of 
handling their small amount would be more than the price 
that they could get for it. It is only because the trust fur- 
nishes all the storage and transportation and stands ready at 
all times to buy all the product that these small well owners 
can furnish, that they are able to stay in the field at all. As 
a matter of fact, they are a surplus quantity which competi- 
tion would drive out; nothing but the economic paternalism 
of the trust keeps them in existence. Yet curiously enough, 
it is the small well owners and not the large ones who think 
the trust is robbing them. 

It is not at all clear, however, that this isa good thing. It 
is quite certain that in the natural order of competitive evolu- 
tion a large number of the small well owners would be ren- 
dered economically useless and be eliminated. They would 
be compelled either to move into the new fields and be a part 
of the live, active movement or disappear, but for this some- 
what abnormal method of the trust in buying all the product, 
whether needed or not. It probably would be better for soci- 
ety if they were gradually eliminated by the competitive pro- 
cess, as they would be from farming, manufacture, commerce 
or any other industry, than to be perpetuated by uneconomic 
conditions. 

The effect of this is clearly seen in the social condition of 
these economic back-numbers. Under the present system of 
a guaranteed market for the whole product, oil production is 
reduced to an almost automatic process. The owner, for in- 
stance, of a one-barrel well is as completely assured of remain- 
ing in the market as the owner of a six-hundred barrel well. 
The one-barrel well will yield nearly three hundred dollars a 
year. This income being guaranteed by the trust against all 
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competition, the owner is relieved from all economic responsi- 
bility and resigns himself to a mode of life that will eke out 
an existence on this small income. The consequence is that 
all through the Allegany field, you find one and two-barrel 
well owners living shiftless, indolent lives, in squalor and bar- 
barism, with the well and its nastiness within a few feet of 
their door; all personal and social pride has disappeared ; 
shanties in a tumble-down condition, fences gone, windows 
broken, and all idea of neatness or civic pride entirely oblit- 
erated, the whole village wearing the air of degeneracy and 
decay. . 
Whatever may be said against The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, it cannot be charged with crowding out the small pro- 
ducers. On the contrary, it isthe only power that perpetuates 
their existence. Were they exposed to the full force of com- 
petition, they would soon be annihilated or compelled to keep 
pace in the thrifty march of progress. Allentown, Bolivar and 
Richburg are monuments of industrial sloth and social indif- 
ference which are the result of the perpetuation of uneconomic 
misfits. The effect is bad alike on the individual and the com- 
munity without in the least benefiting the industry. The real 
trouble with oil producers is that they have been shielded by 
the trust from the normal competitive influence of industrial 
evolution. 

The only remedy for their condition is to apply the same 
concentration of capital to oil ownership that has taken place 
in the refining. Instead of The Standard Oil Company giving 
place to a multitude of small refiners, the true movement 
would be for the trust or some other similarly large concern to 
concentrate and organize under one, or a few large companies, 
the entire crude oil industry. Then the shiftless hangers-on 
would be forced into the column of wage workers and the en- 
ergy and discipline of progressive influences would spur them 
on to some degree of industrial and social activity. Small well 
owners at present are really in the hand labor era of industry, 
and are lagging behind in the general progress of society 
through the barbarizing influences that crude life and hand 
methods always entail. 
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The Doctrine of Low Wages 


It needs considerable courage frankly to admit one’s be- 
lief in a doctrine that low wages are advantageous to the 
country. Many people act upon it, but only a few are bold 
enough to argue it. The whole body of free trade theory im- 
plies it, but few free traders will definitely admit it. Especially 
is that true in this country, where the advocates of any eco- 
nomic policy feel called upon to appeal to the workingman for 
support, but there are a few whose convictions and zeal are 
stronger than their diplomacy and they formally insist that 
American wages should be lowered. To be sure, some say it 
inadvertently but there are others, and the number seems to 
be increasing, who make a doctrine of it. Among this class, 
and perhaps the leader, is the New York Fournal of Commerce. 

We have several times had occasion to call attention to 
this journal’s advocacy of low wages. This is the more im- 
portant because it is a great New York journal and represents 
conspicuously the importing and “Chamber of Commerce” in- 
terests in the American metropolis. Moreover, it stands out 
conspicuously as the serious non-political advocate of free 
trade, hence is regarded as advocating this economic policy 
solely in the interests of the industrial welfare of the nation. 
It would seem hardly necessary to say that no theory, policy 
or party should receive public support, and no source of infor- 
mation be regarded as authoritative, which has for one of its 
prime objects the lowering of American wages. Yet this is 
what the Yournal of Commerce is persistently doing, and it may 
be fairly assumed, to the satisfaction of the class it represents. 

As the result of a recent editorial on this subject, it pub- 
lished, (June 7th) a communication suggesting that, as a rem- 
edy for overproduction, an increase of wages would be better 
than a reduction. This was sufficient to move the Yournal of 
Commerce to the following deliverance : 

‘It is an axiom of experience that the surest way to in- 
crease consumption is to diminish prices. That is a remedy 
that never fails. . If the producer were required to pay higher 
wages, he would surely be entitled to correspondingly raise his 
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prices; but if the prices were raised, the increase in wages 
would add nothing to the purchasing ability of the wage-earn- 
ers, while it would put an embargo on the purchases of all 
other consumers, and thus the condition of over-supply would 
be aggravated instead of relieved. 

“In case of a reduction of wages, another element comes 
into the problem. In that event, the manufacturer can cor- 
respondingly reduce his prices; and, to the extent that the 
prices are reduced, the wage-earner is compensated for his 
concession of wages, and the purchasing power of his reduced 
earnings equals that of his unreduced wages. So far, there is 
no contribution towards an increase of consumption. But 
next comes in the effect of the reduction of prices upon the 
immense consuming element outside the working classes, and 
also upon the possible consumers of other countries where a 
lower range of values prevails, to which range our prices would 
become more or less adjusted. Such access to the foreign 
markets would be the surest possible protection to wages in 
this country ; for it would provide an outlet for the domestic 
over-supply which always seeks relief in a depression of wages 
and in a diminished employment of labor.” 

It will be observed that the Journal of Commerce bases its 
objection to a rise of wages, and favors a fall of wages, upon 
two assumptions. First, that every rise in wages necessarily 
implies an increase in prices, and vice versa. Second, that the 
rise in wages gives only an imaginary benefit to laborers since 
it is neutralized by the rise of prices, and inflicts a definite 
hardship on all non-wage consumers, whereas, with lowering 
wages, the laborer is benefited by the fall of prices and the non- 
wage consumers have a net gain in cheaper goods. £rgo, rising 
wages is an evil and falling wages a benefit to the community. 

1. The first assumption, that a rise in wages implies an in- 
crease in prices, is historically and economically erroneous. 
The reverse is the distinctive economic fact of this century, 
There is nothing in the history of industry since the invention 
of the spinning jenny that is so conspicuous and continuously 
prominent as the fact that increasing wages have ever gone 
hand in hand with lowering prices. 
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When the Journal of Commerce is not called upon for spe- 
cial pleading for low wages, it delights to point to a mountain 
range of facts, showing that both nominal and real wages have 
risen and the price of commodities, for the production of which 
the higher wages are paid, has steadily fallen. This is so abun- 
dantly demonstrated by all reliable statistics, and questioned 
by no one acquainted with the subject, that proof would be 
superfluous. To assume, therefore, that a rise in wages must 
necessarily be followed by a rise in prices, is wholly contrary 
to experience and unwarranted in any economic reasoning. 
We venture to say that nothing but the habitual repetition of 
abstract theory would induce the Journal of Commerce to base 
an argument on such a proposition. It is not only true that 
prices have generally fallen concurrently with a general rise in 
wages, but it is usually true that the rise of wages, and conse- 
quently the increased consumption of the wage class, is one 
of the chief factors in bringing about the fall of prices. In- 
deed without. that increased consumption by the masses, the 
use of the marvellous improvements in production would have 
been impossible, af hence no fall of prices would have oc- 
curred. The /Journat of Commerce cannot point to a single 
country, where wages have risen, that prices have not fallen. 

2. The second proposition falls by the fallacy of the first 
upon which it depends. The notion that the rise of wages 
would be neutralized by the rise of prices, is not true if prices 
do not rise, and the non-wage consumers cannot be injured by 
a rise in prices which does not occur. Therefore, the rise of 
wages, instead of being an injury to one class and no benefit 
to the other, is just the reverse. It isa gain to the wage-earn- 
ers without being an injury to any other class, except tempo- 
rarily to the profit class. In other words, the rise of wages is 
a temporary transfer of profits from capitalists to laborers, and 
in a progressive community, is ultimately, and usually quite 
quickly, compensated for by improved methods of production. 

Also in a case of a reduction of wages, the result is the re- 
verse of the Yournal’s statement. The laborer is not compen- 
sated for the loss of his wages by the lower prices, nor is the 
non-wage class benefited, because the effect of the reduced 
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wages is to destroy the market, derange business, create en- 
forced idleness, bad times and bankruptcy, out of which 
nobody gains and nearly everybody loses. Witness the last 
four years. 

Our contemporary, and those who reason in its narrow 
rut, in discussing this question, fail to reckon with the most 
potent factor in the whole problem, namely, demand. The 
chief factor in all industrial progress is the continued existence 
of an adequate market. Impair that, and prosperity departs 
from every industry. Increase that, and industry commen- 
surately thrives. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
especially with machine using industries, the indispensable and 
controlling demand-factor is the consumption by the wage 
classes, without which ninety per cent of the factory system 
would fail. The measure and mainspring of the laborer’s con- 
sumption is wages. It follows, therefore, that whatever im- 
pairs wages permanently impairs the conditions of business 
prosperity ; and, conversely, whatever produces a general in- 
crease in wages furnishes the very yeast of industrial 
expansion. 

To advocate lowering wages, however well intended, is to 
advocate retrogression and social degeneracy. If there were 
any truth in the low wage doctrine, we ought to find the high- 
est degree of business prosperity and social welfare where 
wages are the lowest, but the very reverse is everywhere 
obvious. There is no more accurate thermometer of civiliza- 
tion than the generally established wage standard. It will 
indicate alike the industrial condition, the social status, the 
political development and, in most cases, even the religious 
progress of any country. For instance, wherever wages are 
fifteen cents a day or less, the masses live in poverty and social 
degradation, the government is despotic and the religion 
Pagan. Where the general wages range from twenty-five to 
fifty cents a day, the masses will still be very poor with some 
degree of industrial communism ; absolute monarchy will pre- 
vail and the religion may be Christian but chiefly Catholic. 
With wages at from fifty to seventy-five cents a day, some 
steam machinery will be used in production, the government 
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will be representative, though monarchical; Protestantism and 
individual freedom will be secured. Where wages are a dollar 
a day and upwards, large capital and factory methods will be 
employed, complete religious freedom and strongly democratic 
institutions will prevail. In short, all that can be characterized 
by the term civilization, rises and falls with the increase or 
diminution of the wage standard. Wages, which are the meas- 
ure of the social life of the masses, are the mercury of civiliza- 
tion. Consciously or unconsciously the advocates of low wages 
are the enemies of human progress. 

Of course, the Journal of Commerce, and for that matter 
all who hold similar views, do not intend any injury to the 
wage class. What they are really aiming at is the “ capture of 
foreign markets.” They imagine that if wages are lowered, 
American producers could greatly extend their foreign trade 
and thus increase the general prosperity. In this view, they 
overlook the important element in national welfare, namely, 
the social condition of our own people. Every gain of foreign 
trade by lowering the wage standard at home is really exchang- 
ing domestic welfare for foreign trade. The prosperity of a 
nation is not measured by its foreign trade, but by its home 
consumption. It is not the wealth that a nation sells, but the 
wealth that a nation consumes, that promotes social welfare 
and civilization. Ireland sold wheat when her people starved. 
An increase of diversified consumption is the very essence of 
national welfare, hence anything which lowers wages, and 
thereby lessens the social consumption, strikes a mortal blow 
at prosperity. 
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The Greater New York Mayoralty 


The election of the first mayor for Greater New York bids 
fair to be an interesting, and perhaps an instructive, lesson in 
municipal politics. The contest will be important from the 
magnitude and far-reaching influence of the office to be filled, 
and also because of the theory upon which it is sought to con- 
duct the election. The fact that the first mayor of greater New 
York will occupy an exceptionally important position, makes it 
a matter of vital concern to the American metropolis that a 
person of first class ability, untarnished reputation and wide 
popularity should be chosen. 

It is universally admitted that Hon. Seth Low, President 
of Columbia University, has these requirements in an excep- 
tional degree. Mr. Low himself seems willing to accept the 
position, though we have never been quite able to understand 
why, but he is in the position thoroughly to justify the excla- 
mation: “Save me from my friends.” Unfortunately his cause- 
has been in the hands of a group of energetic political “agin 
‘ems.” While pretending to be religiously opposed to Tam 
many, they are hostile to every existing political organization, 
and show all the signs of desiring quite as much to defeat the 
Republican party in New York City, as to prevent Tammany 
returning to power. They have seized upon Mr. Low as the 
Brutus of the situation. 

Notwithstanding his special fitness for the position, each 
day increases the signs that a continuance of the present method 
of campaigning will render him an unavailable candidate for 
the office which all respectable citizens desire him to fill. No- 
body pretends for a moment that any anti-Tammany candi- 
date for mayor can be elected without the hearty co- 
operation of the entire Republican party of New York 
City; yet while knowing this fact and pretending to be work- 
ing with a single eye to Mr. Low’s nomination, the Citi- 
zens’ Union is doing everything calculated to make it im- 
possible for the Republican party to act harmoniously with 
it to that end. It seems to be bent more on offensively dic- 
tating to the Republican party than on any other object in 
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the canvass. It is needless to say that this is the best of all 
ways to fail. 

Of course the real motive behind this anti-Republican Low 
movement, is to claim the credit for the election of Mr. Low, 
and so like true spoilsmen, demand the larger share of the 
patronage in the organization of the Greater New York. 

It does not require much insight to see through this non- 
partisanship cry. It is probably true that the Citizens’ Union 
is really anti-Tammany, but it is scarcely less clear that its chief 
object is to transfer the patronage of New York from Tammany 
Democrats to mugwump Democrats, and for purposes of “ na- 
tional politics.” It is an effort to Clevelandize the Greater 
New York. It is manifestly acting upon the theory that if Mr. 
Low's nomination can be forced upon the Republican party in 
spite of its leaders, the mugwump free traders of the Evening 
Post, Carl Schurz type, will have the right to dictate the ap- 
pointments which would make the government of the Greater 
New York practically a free trade machine and would go far 
towards insuring the electoral vote of New York State to the 
next free trade presidential candidate. With the hope that 
New York City could be assured to the free trade column, we 
might expect a revival of free trade agitation with its disastrous 
effect upon the industry of the country. 

The talk about separating municipal from national politics, 
is not to be taken seriously. It is a mere catch word to pro- 
mote local disorganization. Even those who think they are in 
earnest about it do not mean it in practice. The truth is that 
the theory of public policy represented in a political party is 
just as feasible and necessary in municipal as in state or national 
politics. If a political party represents a principle of public 
policy that is good at Washington or at Albany, it will be good 
at the City Hall. Any pretence about divorcing the adminis- 
tration of the Greater New York from political principle and 
party organization should be taken as campaign sawdust. The 
mere shop-keeper’s method of administering the affairs of the 
Greater New York would be a small-souled, bungling failure. 

The election of the mayor and the organization of the 
government of the Greater New York is to be the beginning of 
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a new epoch in the History of New York and no amount of 
playing with phrases should be permitted to divert the people 
from thoroughly understanding the full significance of the 
event. With all that can be said about individual bosses and 
local politicians, the fact remains that whatever there is of 
decency and honor and influence for good in the greater 
metropolis, is with the Republican party. It is, therefore, 
only in conjunction with the Republican party that any thing 
can be done effectively to emancipate the Greater New York 
from Tammany rule. With its anxiety for a harmonious cam- 
paign against Tammany, the Republican party has been 
almost diffident in discussing the question for fear of offending 
the Citizens’ Union. This may be a mistake. As we have 
said, in the large view of the case it is almost as important to 
prevent the election of a free trade city government as it is to 
prevent the return of Tammany, and since the Republican 
party is the backbone and loins of the entire respectable reform 
movement, it is its right and duty to insist that the candidate 
for mayor shall not be an enemy of the Republican party. If 
Mr. Low is to receive the nomination, he ought to receive it 
as the candidate of the Republican party, with the understand- 
ing that he represents the principles and policy of that party, 
and that he is not the instrument of a free trade campaign 
under the guise of non-partisan politics. 
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A Successful Labor Experiment 


In our August number we discussed the probable future 
of the relations between employers and workingmen, in an 
article on “ A Practical Remedy for Strikes.” Our effort was 
to show that the continued development of the capitalist and 
wage system does not necessarily involve the perpetuation of 
those industrial conflicts known as strikes, lockouts and boy- 
cotts, which are now referred to as an inevitable consequence 
of our present system of social and economic organization. 
Such conflicts have, in the last analysis, been largely due to 
the general acceptance of the English economic doctrine of 
cheap labor as the true industrial policy, especially from the 
capitalists’ standpoint. This being in direct hostility to every 
natural impulse of the laboring class, it was inevitable that 
perpetual discord should ensue, and until the true economic 
effect of high wages, as the only permanent basis for national 
prosperity, is fully understood and recognized, no cessation of 
the existing antagonism can be expected. Until that time, 
capitalists as a class will continue to oppose the forward move- 
ment of labor, will continue to refuse recognition to labor 
unions, and will continue to suffer the penalties of strikes, 
riots, and finally perhaps, of industrial revolution. 

But with the true principle of economic progress once 
effectively recognized, the road would be clear for the general 
adoption of joint labor conference systems along the lines 
suggested in the article referred to, and illustrated in the 
Masons’ and Bricklayers’ plan therein described. In the pres- 
ent article we give a sketch of the “ Committee of Forty-one” 
and “Board of Conference” established by Commissioner 
George E. Waring in connection with the New York Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning. It is an encouraging illustration of 
what can be done in the way of reaching an harmonious ad- 
justment of the disagreements which are more or less certain 
to arise in the course of our industrial progress. 

Col. Waring’s system is fully described in a report sub- 
mitted by him to Mayor Strong on April 5th, 1897. In trans- 
mitting this report, the Commissioner says : 
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“You will be glad to know that our hopes for good effects, 
from this method of treating possible causes of serious differ- 
ence between the men and those in authority over them, have 
been more than realized, and that the indications are all favor- 
able to an advantageous continuance of the same beneficial 
results.” 

The report was prepared by Mr. Thomas A. Doe, Chief 
Clerk, and addressed to the Commissioner, Its essential fea- 
tures we quote as follows: 

“Under date of January 7, 1896, you addressed an ‘un- 
official communication to the Employees of the Department 
of Street Cleaning,’ reading as follows: 

“*In order to establish friendly and useful relations 
between the men in the Working Force and the Officers of 
the Department, I shall be glad to see an Organization formed 
among the men for the discussion of all matters of interest. 

“« This Organization will be represented by five Spokes- 
men in a Board of Conference, in which the Commissioner 
will be represented by the General Superintendent, the Chief 
Clerk, one District Superintendent, one Section Foreman and 
one Stable Foreman. 

“«TIt is suggested that the men who gather at each Sec- 
tion Station and the men at each Stable (with the boardmen 
from the nearest Dumps), each elect one of their number to 
represent them in a General Committee of 41 (32 from Section 
Stations and g from Stables), and that this General Committee 
elect the five Spokesmen by whom it is to be represented in 
the Board of Conference. 

““« The General Committee will meet in a room to be pro- 
vided for them, at 2 P. M. on every Thursday, except the third 
Thursday of each month. The members will not have their 
time docked for this. Their meetings will be secret, and they 
will be expected to discuss with perfect freedom everything 
connected with their work, their relations with the Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates, and all questions of discipline, 
duties, pay, etc., in which they are interested, or which their 
Sections, Stables and Dumps may have submitted to them. 

“*The Board of Conference will meet at 2 P. M. on the 
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third Thursday of each month, or as near to this date as the 
exigencies of the work will allow. 

“* The ten members of the Board of Conference will be 
on a perfect equality. It will establish its own Organization 
and Rules of Procedure, and will elect one of its members 
Permanent Chairman and another Permanent Secretary, one 
of these to be chosen from the five Officers and another from 
the five Spokesmen. 

‘“«<Tt is hoped that this Board will be able to settle every 
question that may come up, to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
because most differences can be adjusted by discussions in 
which both sides are fairly represented. 

“«* Should any matter arise as to which the Board cannot 
come toa substantial agreement, the Permanent Chairman and 
the Permanent Secretary will argue the case before the Com- 
missioner, who will try to reach a fair conclusion upon it.’ 

“In conformity with the foregoing call, the Sweepers and 
Drivers organized the ‘Committee of 41,’ representatives being 
chosen entirely by themselves.” 

This Committee selected five men, three sweepers and 
two drivers to represent them in the Board of Conference. 
Of the five men appointed to represent Commissioner Waring, 
one was a Stable Foreman, one a District Superintendent, one 
a Section Foreman, one the General Superintendent, and one 
the Chief Clerk, Mr. Doe. The first- meeting of the board was 
held on February 26th, 1896, and one of the laborers’ repre- 
sentatives, a sweeper, was chosen Permanent Chairman. The 
report continues : 

“From the beginning it was evident that a large number 
of the men had a very full appreciation of the purpose of the 
plan. They welcomed it in a manly spirit, and entered heart- 
ily into every detail of organization. This was the more 
strange, in view of the radical change of venue, as it were. A 
large percentage of the men were members of, and amenable 
to, organizations which existed in the Department under for- 
mer administrations, and the influence of false teachings 
received from falser prophets could not be expected to cease 
without an effort on the part of those whose success depended 
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upon dissensions which might occur, or which they could 
create, between the Commissioner and the men, and who were 
seldom seen by the men, except when they thought an oppor- 
tunity existed for the collection of tithes. Then it was that 
they deceived and misled, into serious and embarrassing situa- 
tions, those whose interests they were supposed to have at 
heart and to protect. 

“ Aside from those identified by membership with these 
organizations, there were many, not members, who held a 
latent sympathy with the old system of settling differences by 
strikes. In fact, it was generally understood that wrongs 
must be either borne or righted by coercion. Arbitration was 
looked upon as a far-off theory, applicable, perhaps, at times, 
somewhere and under certain conditions ; but the idea of its 
adaptation to and adoption by a municipal department of the 
City of New York, and especially the Department of Street 
Cleaning, where political preference was the only rule they 
had ever known, had never entered their minds. In fact, they 
were warned by skeptics, both outside of the Department and 
among themselves, to ‘look out for Waring; this is one of his 
tricks.’ That any Commissioner of Street Cleaning, even 
though he were an ‘angel,’ should honestly intend, and 
honestly endeavor to deal fairly with the rank and file of those 
under him, was too much to believe. There must, they 
thought, be some sinister motive behind it. 

“ Gradually, however, the better element among the men 
did believe in it, and as their faith grew stronger, the malcon- 
tents were either converted or thrust out, and slowly, but 
surely, the ‘Committee of 41’ became a body of earnest and 
honest co-operators with the Commissioner, toward the mutual 
confidence so essential for contentment on the part of the 
men, and without which the best results, from the combined 
efforts of the Commissioner and themselves, could not be 
expected. 

“A very false impression obtains among the public at 
large, that the men constituting the membership of the De- 
partment Sweepers and Drivers are below the average in intel- 
ligence and acumen. This is not the case. A glance at the 
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faces of the members of the ‘ Committee of 41’ would quickly 
dispel this illusion. Not all of them have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a scholarly education (although some of them have), 
but it would be a happy day for this country were the average 
legislator to display the fairness and judgment of these men 
who have been chosen by their respective constituents as 
representatives. 

“Of course, in the beginning, and while the proposed 
plan of arbitration was an unknown quantity to the men, and 
they themselves unknown to each other, deadwood drifted in 
and disturbing spirits appeared, but, as intimated earlier in 
the report, this element was soon detected and, in an orderly 
manner, eliminated. 

“Special mention must be made of the character and in- 
telligence of the five members chosen to represent the men on 
the ‘ Board of Conference.’ The writer had, in the course of 
his experience, sat under the parliamentary control of many 
chairmen, and the comparison between them and the only two 
Permanent Chairmen the Board has so far had, is not at all 
to the disadvantage of the latter. Cushing’s, or some other 
manual, was certainly among the text books used in their edu- 
cation. Uniform courtesy, gentlemanly, but firm adherence 
to parliamentary rules, and a thoroughly impartial perform- 
ance of the duties of a Chairman characterized them. 

“The ‘Committee of 41’ has, since its first meeting, met 
every Thursday, except the third Thursday in each month. 
Their meetings are with closed doors, and their discussions 
have, therefore, been free from any surveillance or influence, 
and, as was intended, entirely private and unrestrained. 

“ Perhaps the best way of explaining the general character 
of the work is to cite illustrating sample cases. For instance: 

“Driver ‘A’ of Stable has, upon the recommenda 
tion of his District Superintendent, and with the knowledge 
and approval of his Stable Foreman, been punished for the 
violation of Rule No. 17, which prohibits ‘ deliberately trotting 
or galloping a horse.’ This is a very important rule, and with- 
out its strict observance the condition of the horses would de- 
teriorate rapidly. The horses are heavily built, and purchased 
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with an eye to the character of work which they will be called 
upon to perform. Trotting or galloping such a horse for two 
or three blocks will have a much worse effect than walking him 
for half a day. Therefore it is that when such a charge is 
made, it is purely a question of fact, so far as the superior 
officers are concerned, and in most of such cases the Driver 
does not know by whom he was reported. But Driver‘ A’ has 
an explanation to make, and a reason to give for the act com- 
plained of. It would not do to allow an argument of all cases 
to follow, as the officers of the Department would have little 
else to do than listen to lame excuses and bogus explanations. 
Driver ‘A’ has now, however, another recourse. He calls upon 
his representative, and explains the matter to him fully, con- 
firming the same in writing. His representative submits the 
case at the next meeting of the ‘Committee of 41,’ and there 
the plea of ‘A’ is read and discussed by his co-laborers. The 
reason why the horse was trotting is stated to be that he was 
a green one recently purchased by the Department, unused to 
city noises and sights; not yet toned down by legitimate 
labor; frisky and with spirit enough to make it impossible to 
restrain him to a continuous walk. All this was not known to 
the inspector who reported the case. 

“The Committee investigates the matter, and after 
gathering confirmatory testimony on the subject is persuaded 
that the man’s claim is a just one, and it, therefore, refers the 
case to the ‘ Board of Conference,’ with such additional light 
as it has been able to obtain. This is one, possibly of numer- 
ous cases of like or similar character, which the ‘ Board of 
Conference’ takes up and discusses still further at its meet- 
ing. It will be noticed that this Board is so constituted that 
no matter what the character of the case referred to it by the 
‘Committee of 41’ may be, there is always one member 
representing the Commissioner qualified by his position and 
experience to judge of its merits. 

“The man has now taken his case two steps toward the 
Commissioner, and thus far without the latter’s knowledge. To 
facilitate the quick adjustment of these matters, they are, be- 
fore being brought to the Board referred to some Department 
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official who is also a member of the ‘Board of Conference.’ 
This official brings with him to the meeting the result of 
his informal investigation and copies of the Department 
records relating to the case. This enables the Board to con- 
sider ‘ A’s’ claim impartially, and also to determine its truth- 
fulness. 

“‘ After due consideration by the Board, the matter is re- 
ferred to an official in the Department having charge of such 
matters, with the recommendation that the fine be remitted, 
being satisfied that this should be done. By the foregoing 
process, a budget of papers relating to each case is arranged in 
chronological order and submitted to the Commissioner, who 
at a glance can comprehend it from beginning to end, and 
quickly decide as to its merits. A report of his decision is 
added to the budget, and transmitted by the Secretary of the 
‘ Board of Conference’ to the Secretary of the ‘Committee of 
4!1,’ and it, among others, is read to the Committee at its next 
meeting, and at the first opportunity the amount forfeited by 
‘A’ is paid tohim.... 

“It might appear at first glance that the machinery, as in- 
dicated above, is cumbersome and the process slow. Such, 
however, is not the case. The system is so precisely arranged 
that when once a case has been started, it goes along without 
delay. No case need remain unsettled for a longer time than 
thirty days after its submission to a representative or to the 
‘Committee of 41’ direct, and, as a matter of fact, nearly all 
the cases are settled in half that time, or less. 

“The matters referred by the ‘Committee of 41’ to the 
‘Board of Conference’ vary in character. They are not all 
complaints. The Board frequently receives suggestions from 
the men as to improvements in the Department service, or, per- 
haps, for some modification or change in a rule. A number of 
these suggestions have been approved by the Commissioner 
and adopted, and the service has been benefited thereby. Of 
course there are many cases submitted to the ‘Committee of 
41’ which are so trivial that they are thrown out of court at 
once, and never reach even the ‘ Board of Conference.’ Occa- 
sionally, however, a complaint of this character does get 
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through, perhaps inadvertently, and reaches the Board, but 
there it ends its career. 

‘* Of all the cases considered by the ‘ Board of Conference’ 
during its first year, there was but one upon which it could not 
agree. On this case, the Board was divided evenly; the rep- 
resentatives of the men on one side, and those of the Commis- 
sioner on the other. This liability to a deadlock had been an- 
ticipated in the original call and provided for; accordingly, 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Board argued their respect- 
ive sides of the question before the Commissioner. This case 
occurring toward the end of the year was a novelty, and as the 
entire Board were very earnest in their respective convictions 
the matter was watched with much interest, it being considered, 
as it were, a test case. 

“The Commissioner’s decision in the matter was in favor 
of the complainant, and the fine which had been imposed was re- 
mitted. The Commissioner, however, stated in his report that: 
‘technically, and in accordance with all rules of discipline, the 
fine was a just one, and should be imposed in all similar cases. 
At the same time, I cannot avoid the feeling that this viola- 
tion was made for no improper reason, and perhaps with a 
laudable desire to help the service ; and, in any case, probably 
the ends of justice and discipline are as fully satisfied by the 
mental anxiety to which the Driver has been subjected, and 
the full discussion the subject has received in the Committee 
of 41 and the Board of Conference, as they would be by the 
enforcement of the penalty. I, therefore, direct that the fine 
be remitted.’ 

“On February 18, 1897, on which day the ‘ Board of 
Conference’ held its regular monthly meeting, it received an 
invitation from the ‘Committee of 41’ to adjourn to a hall 
near by for the purpose of participating with the Committee 
in celebrating the first anniversary of the organization of the 
Arbitration System. The invitation was accepted. The Com- 
mittee also invited other officials of the Department (not 
members of the Board), including Commissioner Waring, Dep- 
uty Commissioner Gibson, Assistant Superintendent Cushing 
and others; in all over fifty were present at the banquet. 
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Congratulatory speeches were made, and it was evident, from 
the many expressions of satisfaction on the part of the men, 
that the System of Arbitration, as outlined above, had been a 
success, and the expressed sentiment of the men was decid- 
edly in favor of its continuance. 

“The following is a brief statistical statement of the 
year’s work of the ‘ Board of Conference,’ and relates entirely 
to cases referred to it by the ‘Committee of 41,’ or matters 
brought up by the members of the Board, representing the 
men: 

“Matters explained satisfactorily at the same meeting at 


coda diasesekeweans amiwnass ee 15 
Oy SE OP PIII so vv 6 wad cnc evden sees cnseees 22 
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“‘ Suggestions from employees for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the men, or for the betterment of the De- 
partment service approved and acted upon by the 


ET h.ct6wnnse basnneseucsdsantedaabens 24 
“Cases considered by the Board, but on which it deter- 
mined that no action should be taken............ 14 
“ Employees dismissed, reinstated upon satisfactory evi- 
dence that the dismissals were unmerited......... 8 
“Employees dismissed, but because of unsatisfactory ex- 
planations not reinstated... ...........0cceecceces 17 


“‘ The total number of cases considered by the Board was 124 
—an average of over 10 for each meeting. 

“The Secretary’s record of the transactions at the Board 
meetings comprises over 5,000 words. 

“ The above is in no way connected with the statistics of 
cases considered, or matters discussed, at the meetings of the 
‘Committee of 41.’ 

“ During the year the ‘Committee of 41’ considered 345 
cases, of which 124 were referred to the‘ Board of Conference,’ 
221 being settled satisfactorily by itself. 

“On October 2, 1896, the Sweepers and Drivers held an 
Outing to which were invited their wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts. At that time there were emphatic expressions by the 
men of satisfaction with the plan of Arbitration. 
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“ The personnel of the Board, so far as the representatives 
of the men are concerned, has changed fromtime totime. .. . 
The original five members appointed to represent the Commis- 
sioner are still members of the Board. 

“One of the original Sweepers on the Board has since 
been promoted to the position of Section Foreman.” 

The successful operation of this system is a significant in- 
dication of the lines along which the final solution of the 
strike problem is likely to be achieved. 

As a matter of fact some friction is inevitable in all prog- 
ress, and this is a positive advantage rather than otherwise, 
since it is only through meeting opposition that the real merits 
of any good thing can be properly tested, and undesirable ten- 
dencies headed off. Thus in the case of labor, while the gen- 
eral trend of progress will always be in the direction of high 
wages, instances are certain to arise where circumstances will 
not permit the full or immediate concession of all that the 
workingmen may demand, or where the inevitable introduction 
of improved machinery may work temporary hardship. But it 
is wholly possible to eliminate not only the social danger but 
substantially all the bitterness, misunderstanding, violence, 
economic waste and individual suffering which the friction at- 
tendant upon our industrial progress, at present involves ; and 
the joint conference system is destined to be the great factor 
in bringing about this relative harmony of relations between 
wage-workers and their employers. It is the only method 
which is capable of reducing the friction of progress to a mini- 
mum and at the same time preserve the possibility of progress 
itself. Even granting for the moment that socialism would, 
as its advocates claim, introduce harmony into the industrial 
world, it would be the harmony of stagnation, not of progres- 
sion. Its reign of peace would be the peace of an engine with- 
out steam, or a clock without a mainspring. The incentive to 
new wealth production, the thing most important to the la- 
boring class to-day, would be gone. This incentive the present 
system does furnish, and to it our industrial progress is due. 
Not to abolish this system, therefore, but to perfect its evolution 
through the inauguration of a rational method of adjusting the 
progressive claims of labor, should be the aim of the future. 
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Production of the Precious Metals 


The following article by Mr. Francis B. Forbes of Boston 
is regarded by authoritative bimetalists as a conclusive argu- 
ment for the free coinage of silver. It was originally prepared 
for missionary work in private circulation, but has since been 
published in the London Bimetalist. In its private mission it 
was sent to Mr. David L. Webster of Boston for criticism 
with the confidence that it was impregnable. That our read- 
ers may have the full benefit of the newest presentation of 
bimetalist doctrine, we print below Mr. Forbes’s article entire, 
statistics and all, which are needlessly repetitious, with Mr. 
Webster’s reply and brief comments by the editor. 


THE RELATIVE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER SINCE 1893 





By Francis B. Forbes 


In the monetary history of the world, the nineteenth 
century will stand out as remarkable in two ways—through an 
unprecedented development of the output of both precious 
metals, and through a more or less complete outlawry of silver 
by a group of great nations. The example of England in 
1816 remained isolated for a long time, but the years since 
1873 have witnessed something like an epidemic of silver 
demonetization, which first broke out in the United States 
and Germany, and has at last spread through other countries 
as far as Japan. 

Among others, one avowed plea has been advanced 
throughout this whole series of legislative enactments hostile 
to silver. It has been averred that with improved processes, 
man was extracting silver out of the earth so cheaply and in 
such excessive quantities that the metal was no longer fit to 
serve as a standard of value. It is curious to recall the anal- 
ogy of this argument to those adduced by the great French 
economist, Michel Chevalier, against the gold standard some 
forty years ago, when floods of new money from California 
and Australia were fertilizing the world of industry. But it is 
evident that, in both cases, the alarm was caused less by an 
absolute excess of either metal than by a relative overproduc- 
tion of one as compared with the other. 
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Now, it has always been part of the case of International 
Bimetallists that this alleged “ overproduction of silver’ never 
existed in fact, and was without value as an argument for de- 
monetization of the white metal. It is the purpose of these 
notes to prove our contention by a series of familiar figures, 
presented in what is, I believe, a new light, and the cold facts 
of the relative production of the precious metals, as they are 
given below, are offered for the consideration of our friends 
of the gold monometallist camp. Inthe face of these facts, 
we may fairly ask them to show that, at any time during the 
last four centuries, the relative money values of gold and silver 
have been determined, in a large sense, by current supply or 
by anything else than the demand for coinage, created or 
destroyed by legislation. 

The subjoined tables show, in considerable detail, the 
respective weights of gold and silver extracted from the 
earth during the 404 years, 1493-1896, according to the best 
available statistics, and the relation between the two quan- 
tities period by period. As the most convenient form of pre- 
senting this relation, a column has been added, showing the 
‘*weight ratio” of silver to gold; that is to say, the figures of 
the quotient of the weight of the silver output, divided by the 
weight of the gold produced during the same period. 

Except for the years 1895 and 1896, all my figures of pro- 
duction are based upon the statistics in the admirable report, 
under date of August 2cth, 1896, of M. de Foville, Director of 
the French Mint. Previous to the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, history affords few data for trustworthy 
statistics of the precious metals. Careful estimates have, how- 
ever, been made by Alexander von Humboldt and A. Soet- 
beer of the output of gold and silver since 1492, which M. de 
Foville deems worthy of reproduction, with his own correc- 
tions. For the years 1876-1894, the French Statistics of pro- 
duction avowedly follow those of the United States Mint Re- 
ports, from which source I have also taken the output for 1895. 
Figures for 1896 are from the tables of estimated production 
in the New York “Financial Chronicle” of February 6, 
1897.* 

* Memo. One kilogram equals 32.15 ounces Troy. 
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STATISTICS OF WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE 404 YEARS 1493-1896. 


WEIGHT 
GOLD SILVER RATIO OF 
PRODUCT PRODUCT SILVER 


KILOGRAMS KILOGRAMS PRODUCT 


TABLE A. GENERAL SUMMARY 
1493-1896 
World’s production from discovery of 
America to development of gold mining 4,752,070 149,826,750 31.5 
in California and Australia 1493-1850.... 
World’s production 46 years 1851-1895....... 8,767,239 101,845,190 11.7 
18.6 





13,519,309 251,671,940 
GENERAL STATISTICS BY CENTURIES 














1493-1600... 020-000 $00senseesenseceeee 754,800 22,834,400 30.2 
SEMOTD. ccccccccssscecsesecceesacseses 912,300 37,234,000 40.8 
SIOOMGEED. cco cccoccesseccece wecccceccore 1,900, 100 57,034,900 30.0 
BOBBED. cco cccccccecccvccescesoscoesce 9.952, 109 134,508,640 13-5 
Aggregate production 1493-1836...... 13,519,309 251,671,940 18.6 
TABLE B. PRODUCTION 108 YEARS 
1493-1 
ROPER 0.00 «00000666600 cesccececocececes 162,400 1,316,000 8.1 
SOc ccc once cscs ctencsercscescesccs 171,840 2,164,800 12.6 
I 9.00 ntee 6ddesceuscesencesssceene 136,160 4.985 ,600 30.6 
PEPGRED. ccc vecccseeessavesersesecos owe 136,800 5,990,000 43.8 
1581-1600........ Seeecceocccecccocce Suse 147,600 8,378,000 8 
Aggregate production 1493-1600...... 754,800 22,834,400 30.2 
TABLE C. PRODUCTION 100 YEARS 
1601-1700 
SPR a ccicesncennevencseesssecescnss 170,400 8,458,000 49.6 
1621-1640.....006. 656 0600c68660000008 eee 166,000 7,872,000 47-4 
SED. ccc cosccceccccccececscescoscese 175,400 7,326,000 41.8 
1661-1680......006 ee cccccecccceccecooce 185.200 6,740,000 36.4 
Gc rcsianevesecctnecsncsecss« — 215,300 6,838,000 31.8 
Aggregate production 1601-1620...... 912,300 37,234,000 40.8 
TABLE D. PRODUCTION 100 YEARS 
1701-1800 
RNP ccececustesssnnceseceteesceess 256,400 7,112,000 27.7 
SFOS“EPEOs ccccccccccece evceese sAaneenee 381,600 8,624,000 22.6 
BPABEFOO, coc cccccece Seeecceecoesces oese 492,200 10,662,900 21.7 
1761-1780....... eececcccccce Secccccsoeess 414,100 13,054,800 31.5 
SIE c cc cc ccccecccensccsccceccecces 355,800 17,581,200 49-4 
Aggregate production 1701-1800..... + 1,900,100 57,034,900 30.0 
TABLE E. PRODUCTION 96 YEARS 
1801-1896 
SBS EBRO. ccc ccccccccccccees evccccccccces 177,780 8,941,500 50.3 
BBII—TBIO. 2. cccccccccccccccccsccceccccs 114,450 5,407,700 47.2 
1821-1830. 2.220000 eenseses nevaseroeenee 142,160 4,605,600 32.4 
BB3I—TEQO. 0. ccccccccccccccccee Se cccccces 202,890 5,964,500 29.4 
SPEIRS ce cnnsecccccsccecsess eeececces 547,590 7,804,150 14.2 





50 years 1801-1850. ....cccccccccecees 1,184,870 32,723,450 27.6 
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1851-1855.....+- eeeces ecccccccoces coccece 996,940 4,439,575 4-4 
1856-1860...... Sececcccsccosese coccocece §6SSURTED 4,524,950 4-5 
SPEER a cccccccscecsvecessse scecensees 925,285 5,595,750 5-9 
BOOS-BD Ie cccccccccccesccce eneteeanenee ° 975,130 6,695,425 6.9 
3871-1875. .ccccccccccccccce ecccces coccee 869,520 9,847,125 11.3 
25 years 1851-1875......... coccescsoen 6995588 31,003,825 6.5 
307B-18B0. cccccccccccccccccccce 00000 cscs 830,477 10,979,273 13.2 
TBBINKIBBS. cee cece eeeeeeeceeces Soseecece 768,217 13, 307,285 17.3 
TB86-1890. .. 2 cececcesescereeee ceecccece ° 849,312 16,937,302 19.9 
1891-1895.....- S0escccees e0ncecocsooese + 1,227,450 24,608,571 20.0 
TP. ccccsccccceses name seusdene 316,158 5,008,874 15.8 

2I years 1876-1896. ... sescceeeceeees 3,991,614 70,841,365 17.7 





Aggregate production 1801-1896..... 9,952,109 134,568,640 13-5 


TABLE F. ANNUAL PRODUCTION FOR 
21 YEARS 1876-1896 


156,028 2,107,325 13-5 


171,446 1,949,533 11.4 
179,188 2,282,508 12.7 
163,669 2,313,550 14.1 
160,146 2,320,357 14.5 
155,099 2,457,786 15.8 
153,465 2,689, 541 17.5 
143,527 2,773,011 19.3 
153,063 2,537,003 16.6 
163,153 2,849,344 17.5 





1,598,694 24,286,558 15.2 
159,735 2,901,826 18.2 


159,150 2,989,732 18.8 
165,803 3,384,865 20.4 
185,803 31739,004 20.1 
178,821 3,921,935 21.9 


196,577 4,226,427 21.5 
220,899 4,763,479 21.6 
236,662 5,165,961 21.8 
271,768 5,217,608 19.2 
301,544 5,235,096 17.3 


IO years 1886-1895......seeseeesesess 2,076,762 41,545,933 20.0 


1896... ...0e00es ecccece 316,158 5,008,874 15.8 














—- — a ° on Let —, 3,991,614 70,841,365 17.7 

The 404 years for which statistics are given above, are 
distinctly separated into two periods,—very widely contrasted 
—the first, from the discovery of America in 1492 till the de- 
velopment of Californian and Australian gold mining in 1850; 
and the second, the recent years 1851-1896. During the first 
308 years, the total product was about 4,750,000 kilograms 
of gold, and nearly 150,000,000 kilograms of silver, the weight 
of silver having therefore been 31.5 times that of the gold out- 
put. On the other hand, during the last 46 years, with an 
enormous increase in the annual output of both metals, nearly 
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twice as much gold, but only about two-thirds as much silver, 
has been produced as during the preceding three centuries. 
The “weight ratio” of silver product, during the very period 
which has witnessed its demonetization in country after coun- 
try, has, accordingly, been only 11.7—that is to say, three- 
eighths of the “ weight ratio” during the first period ! 

Further analysis of the tables, and a comparison of 
“weight ratios” of production with mint ratios of coinage, 
will bring to light other salient facts, which, as far as I know, 
have hardly received the attention they deserve by reason of 
their interest and importance. 

Between 1493 and 1873 both silver and gold were “ full 
power ” money metals for international exchanges throughout 
the world, although local mint ratios were varied more or less 
frequently, and those of neighboring countries were often too 
wide apart at the same time. But, through the whole period, 
down to 1873, the extremes of variations in European mint 
ratios were only between 10.75 (Spain 1502) and 16.38 (Spain 
1786), and it will be seen that the changes in the relative coin- 
age values of gold and silver have in no way corresponded to 
the changes in their “ weight ratios” of production. 

The following historical facts about the mint ratios ot 
England, France, Spain, Portugal, Germany and the Nether- 
lands are taken from tables in the appendix to Mr. Hucks 
Gibbs's “ Colloquy on Currency.” 

Between 1493 and 1600, these mint ratios varied between 
10.75 and 13.33 in Spain, and at the end of the period were 
11.1 in England and 11.04 in France. Yet, as appears by my 
table B, the period began by a production of only 8 times as 
much silver as gold, and during the 20 years 1581-1600, the 
“ weight ratio” of silver had risen to nearly 57. 

Between 1601 and 1700 the relative production of gold in- 
creased, so that the “ weight ratio” of silver steadily declined 
from nearly 50 in the first twenty years of the century to less 
than 32 during the years 1681-1700. Yet the gold value of 
silver declined a little, the European mint ratios rising from a 
little over 11 as high as 16 (Spain only). In 1700 the mint 
ratio of England was 15.572 and that of France 15.81. 

Between 1701 and 1800 there were considerable variations 
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in the relative outputs of the two precious metals, the “ weight 
ratio ” of silver production being nearly 28 from 1701 to 1720, 
falling to less than 22 from 1741 to 1760, and then rising till it 
was over 49 during 1781 to 1800. But the only change made 
in the English mint ratio during the century was in 1717 from 
15.572 to 15.209, and in France, though there were many slight 
ups and downs, the mint ratio never declined below 14.50 in 
1726, and in 1785, it became 15.50 where it has since remained. 

The present century, however, has witnessed not only the 
greatest recorded development of total output, but the most 
remarkable fluctuations in the relative production of gold and 
silver. The first few years 1801-1810 show the “weight ratio ” 
of silver to have been over 50, declining toa little over 14 in 
1841-1850, with an average of about 274 for the first half cen- 
tury. During the following 25 years 1851-1875, with the great 
gold discoveries in California and Australia, the “ weight 
ratio”’ of silver fell to only 6.5, having been as low as 4.4 from 
1851 to 1855. And yet during the whole period from 1801 to 
1873, one part of gold was exchangeable for about 154 parts of 
silver, the world over. 

During the 21 years 1876-1896, the production of both 
precious metals has increased enormously, aggregating, during 
the period, nearly 4,000,000 kilograms gold and nearly 71,000,- 
000 kilograms silver. But in no year has the output of silver 
weighed as much as 22 times that of gold, and the average 
“weight ratio” has been only 17.7. But the demonetization 
of silver, begun in 1873, deprived that metal of the demand for 
coinage which had previously existed in the mints of France 
and of the Latin Union, so that by the year 1885, its gold 
value had fallen by twenty per cent from the old parity. And 
yet, during the ten years 1876-1885, the silver product had 
weighed only 15.2 times as much as the gold. Of the subse- 
quent legislation hostile to the white metal, the most effective 
was the closing of the Indian mints in 1893, which, in one 
week, caused a new drop of over twenty per cent in the gold 
value of silver. And to-day one part of gold will exchange for 
about 33 parts of silver, although the “ weight ratio” of silver 
was, for the ten years 1886-1895 no more than 20, and for the 
year 1896 only 15.8. 
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Whatever may be argued by the “single yard-stick” 
metrologists of the gold monometallist camp, it is as certain as 
the facts of recorded history can make it, that the relative 
values of the two money metals have never depended upon 
the current supplies of each, but upon the current demand for 
coinage of either one or both, resulting from the monetary en- 
actments of the nations of the world. 

It is evident that the value of the two precious metals, 
measured by commodities in general, must depend on the rela- 
tion of the whole supply to the whole demand. But, as re- 
gards gold and silver, the demand for their use as money has 
always been, and must always be, the dominant factor in deter- 
mining their exchangeable value. Therefore, whenever a 
sufficient harmony in the monetary legislation of different 
countries enables the demand for coinage to be shifted, at 
will, from one metal to the other, an approximately stable par- 
ity of exchange between the two will be established. For, in 
such case, changes in the relative supply of the two cannot 
change their relative value, because the metal which is in most 
abundant current supply will naturally be most in demand for 
coinage, and this very demand will sustain its value at the 
legal parity. For instance, during the years 1851-1870, the 
supply of gold was unusually great, and its value measured in 
silver would have fallen, had it not been for the bimetallic link, 
which the monetary legislation of France and the Latin Union 
was then strong enough to preserve unbroken. 

What happened then must happen again, whenever a few 
nations of sufficient monetary power shall so harmonize their 
legislative enactments, as to establish among themselves a 
certain ratio of value between gold and silver. For that ratio, 
whatever it may be, will prevail through the rest of the world, 
just as the French ratio of 15% to 1 prevailed, according to 
the unanimous opinion of the Royal Commission of 1888, dur- 
ing the first three quarters of this century. 


MR. WEBSTER’S REPLY 


DEAR MR. —— :— 
I thank you for sending me Mr. Forbes’s paper on the 
Relative Production of Gold and Silver. 
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I find from an analysis of his tables that the average 
annual production of each of the metals for the periods named, 
stated in kilograms, is as follows :— 


GOLD‘ SILVER 
For 100 years from 1701 to 1800 19,001 570,349 Kilos. Annual average 


“ 5° “ “oe 1801 te 1850 23,097 654,496 “ “c ‘ 
“a 25 “ “ 1851 “ 1875 191,025 1,240,153 “ “ce “ 
“ar «1876 ** 1896 190,077 3,373,398 “ - ™ 


This shows the annual average production of gold during 
the last period of 21 years from 1875 to 1896 was more than 
ten times greater than the annual average of the 100 years 
from 1701 to 1800. While the annual average of silver for the 
last 21 years is little less than six times as much as the annual 
average for the first 100 years. Now the market has absorbed 
all the product of each of these metals and if the quantity 
produced of either affected their value relative to each other, 
gold should have depreciated one and two-thirds times as much 
as silver, unless there have been some abnormal conditions to 
prevent such result. Have there been any such conditions? 

It is claimed that silver has been demonetized since 1873 
and consequently the demand for it has decreased; but I 
believe it has been shown over and over again, by reliable 
statistics, that the use of silver for currency in this country, 
since 1873, and consequently the demand for it, has increased 
beyond any percentage of increase of either business or popu- 
lation; and I find in GUNTON’S MAGAZINE for Sept. 1894, 
page 150, the following statement: “ That the annual reports 
of the Director of the Mint for 1883 and 1893 show that during 
the intervening decade, there was an inflation in the aggregate 
volume of gold and silver circulating in the world’s thirty-eight 
principal nations, and only a contraction in the amount of 
paper currency; but especially, silver has increased from 
2,711 millions of dollars in 1883 to 4,042 millions in 1893, a 
silver inflation of 1,329 millions of dollars.” This is about 49 
per cent, which is certainly much larger than any increase in 
the percentage of population or business in these 38 nations 
could have been in those ten years. 

In view of this actual silver inflation, the various demone- 
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tizing acts concerning silver, previous to 1893, cannot be 
charged with lowering the price of it, or of any other com- 
modity. But Mr. Forbes says, that the closing of the Indian 
Mints in 1893 caused in one week anew drop of 20 per cent in 
the gold value of silver. This is certainly an unusual decline. 

Taking it for granted that he is correct, was this fall of 20 
per cent a sensational and temporary one, like that which fre- 
quently occurs in the stock market, on the first announcement 
of any untoward news to be largely recovered, as soon as deal- 
ers have had time to digest the report, or was the decline a 
permanent one of the full amount ? 

I have not the data at hand to decide, but whether it was 
one or the other, the decline was not sufficient to arrest pro- 
duction. This was larger in 1893, (being 5,165,961 kilogram- 
mes) by about 40 per cent than the average annual production 
from 1886 to 1892 inclusive, which was only 3,703,895 kilogram- 
mes, and the annual average product of the three years follow- 
ing, viz., 1894 to 1896 inclusive, was 5,153,859 kilogrammes, or 
about the same as that of 1893. This shows conclusively that 
the demand for the white metal did not decline on account of 
closing the Indian mint, and also that the price has not yet 
fallen below the cost of production of the most expensive 
miner who can continue to keep his mines in operation. Mr. 
Forbes would certainly have been right in the general conten- 
tion of his paper, that any increase in the quantity of gold or 
silver produced has nothing to do with their relative value, if 
he had added, when the market is able to absorb all the pro- 
duct of both. 

It is a well recognized fact that the quantity of an article 
produced can have only a temporary effect on its price or 
value, unless the market is over or under supplied. If over 
supplied, the price will fall perhaps below the cost to the most 
expensive producers who have previously been able to sell at 
cost or over. In this case, they will have to retire or fail. 
Thus the quantity will be reduced until the market will take 
the whole. If the market is under supplied, prices will tem- 
porarily rise above the cost of production to the most ex- 
pensive producers, so that they will secure more or less profit. 
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In such a case, the tendency always is to increase the produc- 
tion to sufficiently supply the entire demand of the market, 
and the price will fall until the most expensive producer who 
is able to continue production will be obliged to sell at about 
cost. No market is ever over supplied with any product, 
when the production continues to increase from year to year, 
or fails to decrease. 

As before shown from Mr. Forbes’s tables, the produc- 
tion of silver has increased enormously during the present 
century; the annual average of production during the 18th 
century being 570,349 kilogrammes, while for the first 50 
years of this century it was 654,496 kilogrammes ; for the next 
25 years, to 1875, it was 1,240,153 kilogrammes; and for the 
following 21 years to 1896 inclusive, the annual average was 
3,373,398 kilogrammes; for the last four years of the latter 
period, from 1893 to 1896 inclusive, the product averaged 
5,156,885 kilogrammes annually. This continuous increase of 
production could not have taken place if the demand had not 
absorbed the product, nor could it have taken place if the 
producers had not been generally able to sell their product 
above cost. 

Where markets are free from monopoly or controlling 
laws, the following statements may be set down as axiomatic : 
Consumption (or demand) is the only measure, or regulator, of 
production (or supply). Cost of production is the only regula- 
tor of price. This tendency of prices to the cost of production 
works more rapidly where the time required to produce the 
finished article is short, as in the shoe industry, where a manu- 
facturer can purchase his raw material and put his shoes upon 
the market in one or two weeks. If he is smart, he will gener- 
ally contract for the delivery of his shoes only when he knows 
what they will cost. Consequently, the market is seldom over 
or under supplied, for he can increase or decrease the supply 
very quickly. It is not so with the tanner or farmer. The 
former is obliged to buy his raw material many months before 
the finished product can be put upon the market; conse- 
quently, it takes him a long time to increase or decrease his 
output so as to conform to or control the market. 
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With the farmer the case is still more uncertain. He 
must prepare his land and plant it in the spring, watch and 
cultivate it in the summer, not knowing during the process 
whether it will yield a good or a poor crop. He can generally 
calculate what it willcost to cultivate a certain amount of land, 
if he is a good farmer, and he can have a reasonable hope that 
his land will yield as much as that of his neighbors of the same 
quality ; but he cannot tell whether other sections of the coun- 
try, or other countries, will produce a short or an over supply. 
He must sell his product at what it will bring whether little or 
much. He cannot increase or decrease it at will and thus con- 
trol the price as the manufacturer or mechanic always does. 
Yet, if there is an over-crop any year, the tendency always is 
to cultivate less land the next, and so on till the salable 
value is up to or over the cost; or if the supply is short, 
and prices rule high, more land will be cultivated the next 
year. 

Thus it is the cost that finally regulates the price, and the 
demand that regulates the supply. Goods cannot be produced 
unless they can be generally sold at a profit. They cannot be 
sold unless there are purchasers able to buy them. Yet it is 
generally true that all, except the most expensive producers, 
whether manufacturers or farmers, secure cost or more than 
cost for their goods. The cost to a farmer of cultivating his 
land is about the same whether the crop he gets is large or 
small. If large, the cost will be less per unit, and the price for 
which it must be sold will also be less. If small, the cost per 
unit will be large, and the market being under supplied the 
selling price will be large. 

About go per cent of all the people are wage and salary 
workers, or professional men. They can buy only what their 
wages will pay for. The Io per cent remaining being com- 
posed of tramps and capitalists, consume but little more on 
the average than the wage or salary worker. The wealth of 
the capitalist is principally devoted to the production of con- 
sumable goods. The tramp lives on offal. Thus we see the 
limit of production of consumable goods is fixed by the amount 
the people are able and willing to purchase and consume. 
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The limit of the price is fixed by the cost of production of the 
most expensive part of the necessary supply. 

Now, it is claimed by bimetalists that while silver rela- 
tive to gold has depreciated more than 50 per cent since 1873, 
that gold, relative to other commodities including silver, 
has appreciated sufficiently to cover a large part, if not the 
whole, of this difference. There is no question about the 
former proposition, but I can see no reason whatever to believe 
that gold has appreciated at all. To settle this matter we 
must go back to first principles and find out what constitutes 
cost, or what gives value. Nothing has an economic value 
that is absolutely free to all, such as air, sunlight, etc. ; now is 
it not fully as true that there is nothing on the earth or under 
the earth or above the earth that can have an economic value, 
except so far as it has been appropriated by somebody and is 
bound to be of use to somebody else? If this is true, we may 
conclude without further elaboration that human labor is the 
only element in cost or value, and that market price always ex- 
presses this cost.* 

Admitting this, we have only to inquire whether human 
labor has appreciated or depreciated, as measured in gold, dur- 
ing the last 46 years. In the early part of this period gold was 
the standard measure of value, as it has been during the last 
53 years. Now, I have not time to look up exact data with 
regard to the price of labor during the last 46 years, and I do 
not think it is necessary to do so, for I believe it is not dis- 
puted that labor has risen in this period about 60 per cent in 
gold; or we may reverse the statement and say, that gold has 
depreciated, in actual cost, the whole difference which would 
be 374 per cent. Neither of these propositions can be abso- 
lutely true, for the cost of production of human labor, that is, 
the cost of living as people now live, is considerably more at 
the present time than at the beginning of the above period. It 

* In the report of the National Bureau of Labor for 1890, page 75, the commissioner 
says : ‘‘ The entire cost of labor in a ton of iron beginning with the raw material lying 
in the earth is one which has been much considered of late. If an ultimate analysis of 
such cost were possible, the result, of course, would show the whole chargeable to labor 


and the painful toil of the analysis might have been foregone by accepting this postulate 
from the beginning.” 
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therefore seems to me that it would be nearer correct to divide 
the difference and conclude that labor has appreciated from 48 
to 50 per cent and that gold has depreciated from 10 to 12 per 
cent. 

Of course, this is only an approximate statement, but it is 
substantially what we should expect from the fact that new 
machinery in mining gold, and new methods of reduction have 
been introduced in this industry, much the same as in the pro- 
duction of all other consumable goods, many of which have 
very largely depreciated, and but very few have appreciated to 
any very considerable extent, as measured in gold, which has 
also depreciated. 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS 


The point of Mr. Forbes’s paper seems to be to establish 
the claim that the fall in the value of silver is not due at all to 
the conditions of production, but exclusively to legislative in- 
terference with coinage. He starts out by combating the 
claim of the gold monometalists that the fall in the value of 
silver is due to the overproduction of the white metal. He 
says, “It has always been part of the case of International 
Bimetalists that the alleged ‘ overproduction of silver’ never 
existed in fact, and was without value as an argument for de- 
monetization of the white metal. It is the purpose of these 
notes to prove our contention by a series of familiar figures, 
presented in what is, I believe, a new light.” 

In marshalling all his forces against this overproduction 
notion, Mr. Forbes does what many another has done on other 
points, expends his powder on a man of straw. It is true that 
this quantity doctrine is used by many in discussing the silver 
question but by none so much as the free silver bimetalists. 
In fact bimetalists rest their case upon the compensatory ac- 
tion of the quantity of the two metals. This was the one plea 
that permeated the whole literature and speeches of the Bryan 
campaign. This quantity theory is an exploded relic of eight- 
eenth century economics, and can no longer be taken seriously 

in any discussion of economic value, either of money or com- 
' modities, hence in attacking it, Mr. Forbes is but combating 
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an economic myth, which is the chief point of delusion in his 
own camp. 

Of course, it is true, as we have shown in these pages over 
and over again, that the relative amount of gold and silver 
produced has no more to do with the unit value of either 
metal, than has the relative quantity of wheat and potatoes 
with the value of those articles.* It does not matter whether 
the annual production of silver is five times or fifty times as 
great as gold, the value of each unit of silver must necessarily 
conform to the cost of producing the silver and not to any 
comparison with the number of ounces of gold that were pro- 
duced that year. The value of silver and gold, as well 
as the value of tin, iron, and zinc is governed by the economic 
conditions affecting its own production and not by those affect- 
ing the production of something else. One might as well at- 
tribute the disturbance in one person’s stomach to the food 
another person eats. 

But the affirmative point Mr. Forbes undertakes to es- 
tablish, namely, that the fall in the price of silver is due to 
adverse coinage legislation, neither his facts nor argument do 
anything to establish. Of course, it is true that a great fall 
in the value of silver has occured since 1873, but he gives 
nothing to show that the fall was due to demonetizing legis- 
lation. As Mr. Webster has pointed out, the demand for silver 
and the actual coinage has been much greater since 1873 than 
at any time before, and silver coinage has increased at a much 
greater ratio than has the coinage of gold. There is one im- 
portant fact which Mr. Forbes and his school constantly over 
look, which is entirely fatal to his whole contention that the 
fall in the value of silver is due to demonetizing legislation. 
With the exception of England, so called demonetization of 
silver does not antedate 1871. His new arrangement and re- 
arrangement of “familar figures” is intended to convey the 
idea that, notwithstanding the variation in the relative produc- 

* See ‘‘ Some Fallacies about Gold and Silver,” GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, Sep- 
tember, 1896, Volume 11, page 175. Mr. Forbes's statistics, which contain nothing new, 
show that the ratio of silver to gold varied from 56.8 to 1, to 4.4 to 1, without any sub- 


stantial change in the relative value per unit in the two metals. See table. GUNTON’S 
MAGAZINE, Volume 11, page 180. 
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tion of the two metals, they maintained a parity in a 
given ratio through the ages until afflicted by hostile 
legislation. He says: “As regards gold and silver, the 
demand for their use as money has always been, and must 
always be, the dominant factor in determining their ex- 
changeable [exchange] value. Therefore, whenever a suffi- 
cient harmony in the monetary legislation of different coun- 
tries enables the demand for coinage to be shifted, at will, 
from one metal to the other, an approximately stable parity 
of exchange between the two will be established. For, in 
such cases, changes in the relative upply of the two cannot 
change their relative value, because the metal which is in 
most abundant current supply will naturally be most in de- 
mand for coinage, and this very demand will sustain its value 
at the legal parity.” 

This is good free silver lingo, worn almost threadbare by 
constant repetition, yet there is nothing in it. It is stating a 
notion, not a truth. If this assumption were correct, there 
would have been no variation in the relative value at a given 
ratio of silver and gold through the ages down to 1873 be- 
cause, as we have said, with the exception of England, there 
was no legislative interference with the coinage of silver. In- 
deed this is what is implied by Mr. Forbes’s statement and is 
usually asserted by less careful bimetalists. Unfortunately 
for this contention, however, the facts are violently against 
them. All the tables from which Mr. Forbes has taken his 
statistics prove that silver has been more or less steadily on 
the decline for five hundred years, and never permanently on 
the rise. 

At the first date he quotes, 1493, measured in gold, silver 
was about $1.824 an ounce, or at a ratio of 10.75 to 1; in the 
sixteenth century it fell to $1.805 an ounce; in the eighteenth, 
to $1.381. By 1859, it had fallen to $1.36 an ounce; in 1860, 
to $1.353; in 1865, to $1.338; in 1870, to $1.328; in 1875, to 
$1.246; in 1880, to $1.145; in 1885, to $1.064; in 1890, to 
$1.046; in 1895, to $.654; in 1896, to $.65; and it is now, 
August 12th., $.555 an ounce, which is $.425 to the dollar or 
at the ratio of 37.28 to I. 
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These figures conclusively show that the decline in the 
value of silver is a permanent economic tendency of five cen- 
turies duration, and is as independent of monetary legislation 
as it is of the relative quantity of the two metals. There is 
no more truth in the assumption that the value of silver is 
governed by monetary legislation, than there is in the as- 
sumption which usually accompanies it, that the value of farm 
products is governed by the price of silver. Until a -few 
months ago, this superstition was as tenaciously adhered to 
and as persistently propagated as the one Mr. Forbes is trying 
to establish. But the fact that for the past six months the 
price of wheat and other farm products has gone up and silver 
persistently gone down, has done much to dislodge this bi- 
metalist fallacy from the public mind. 

It remains for those who insist that the parity would con- 
tinue unchanged in the absence of adverse monetary legisla- 
tion, to explain what caused the fall of $.625 an ounce in the 
price before any adverse legislation occurred. The truth is 
the legal ratio does not govern the price, but the price 
always governs the legal ratio. The legal ratio has several 
times been changed, but always to adjust it to the market 
value. In short, economic law is always stronger than govern- 
ment fiat. 

Sound economic principles, however, fully explain the fall 
in the price of silver without any recourse to the free coinage 
subterfuge. The price of silver has varied in the same way, 
and for the same reason, that the price of iron and cotton 
cloth has varied, namely, through economy in the cost of pro- 
duction, as Mr. Webster has pointed out. Nor is there any- 
thing surprising in this; indeed the astonishing thing is that 
any student of the subject should fail to observe the fact. 
One would think from the general tone of bimetalists’ argu- 
ments that silver was the only product whose price had 
declined during the last thirty years, and it must be the result 
of some wicked conspiracy, whereas its price has moved 
normally downward with the price of other metals in obedience 
to the law of industrial progress. The decline in the price of 
iron, lead, tin and copper has been very similar to that of silver, 
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as the following table, giving the number of pounds required 
to purchase an ounce of gold, indicates: 


Decline in Pur- 

1876 1896 chasing power 

WOR ccccceccccecccecccecsecoscoeses 9067 «BSB... ccccccccccccccccccces 46 per cent, 
BMG coe censcresenescocsccesseecese B66 GD coc ccevcccesscccccscesses oe: > 
Risdictbenncthduusesaieceseseensees TE Bh ect ecccccccccccoceccoces a = 
Beboenecces cocececcesecvecsoeveesees BOG WABecccccccccccececcscccccees aS 
CORRE ccc cccvccce -coccccccecsovecs GH Be cccccccccecccccccessccces ae 
SvSr COURSE. oc cece cccccccecccccces SRG. WBrccccecccccccsecsccvcess a 


It will be seen that the prices of iron, lead, zinc and copper 
have all fallen more than silver, tin being the only one whose 
value has fallen less. This is clearly traceable to the lessened 
cost of production arising from several economic causes, among 
which are the discovery of fertile mines and the invention of 
improved methods of refining. When it can be made to cost 
$1.29 an ounce to produce the most expensive silver the 
market requires, silver and gold will again be at a parity at 16 
to 1, and never before. If Mr. Forbes and his bimetalist com- 
rades insist upon ignoring this conspicuous, and ever present, 
fact, they may continue to rail against banks, governments and 
economic law, without affecting the question by so much as a 
hair, except perhaps to disturb the minds of the ill informed 
by the constant dissemination of economic delusions. 

There is no more reason for expecting silver again to rise 
to $1.29 an ounce than there is of seeing cotton cloth return 
to fifty cents a yard. Gold as well as silver has declined in 
value, and for the same reason. The time was when ore that 
did not yield from four to five dollars worth of gold per ton 
could not be profitably worked. To-day it will pay to work 
ore that will yield $1.50 a ton. The only thing that has not 
declined in value (except temporarily during the last four 
years), is labor and a few commodities that are produced by 
hand methods. Everything else has declined and should de- 
cline. In such decline consists the increase of public welfare. 
Silver isa commodity. Its value is subject to all the laws and 
conditions which affect the value of other commodities, the 
controlling factor in which is the cost of production and from 
this there is no appeal. If Mr. Forbes’s new presentation of 
facts is the best that bimetalists can show then truly their 
cause is lost. 
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The advocates of state socialism seem determined to give 
to the world the fullest possible proof of the impracticability of 
their theory. During the last half century there has been no 
lack of socialistic experiments, both in Europe and this coun- 
try, and either total failure, or a substantial return to the old 
system, has been the uniform outcome. Recent attempts in 
this direction have been no more successful than were the early 
communistic experiments inspired by Fourier and Robert 
Owen, or the co-operative factory movement inaugurated later 
on by George Jacob Holyoake. Nowhere has it yet been 
proved possible to successfully conduct a system of social and 
industrial organization which dispenses with the inborn and 
vital sentiment of self interest,—a sentiment which need never 
be associated with the terms selfishness or greed, and need 
never imply that self advancement is to be gained at the ex- 
pense of others. The law of self interest, rightly understood 
and acted upon, finally results in the largest benefit to man- 
kind, but to cut off the operation of that law is to remove the 
incentive to human progress and introduce a regime of stagna- 
tion if not of positive degeneration. 

Most of the so-called co-operative enterprises in France 
and Germany which are often referred to as successful exam- 
ples of practical socialism, are in reality not of a socialistic 
nature at all, but definitely retain the principle of ultimate 
capitalist management and the wage-system for employees. 
Where profit-sharing exists it is, in fact, only as another 
method of paying wages, and the various concessions in the 
way of pensions, insurance, free public conveniences, assistance 
in home building, etc., have been adopted and maintained 
solely asa part of the policy of the management in its rela- 
tions with labor. This method of liberal dealing with labor 
will be found illustrated in different ways in scores of purely 
capitalistic enterprises here in the United States, but in no 
case is any essential tenet of socialism recognized or put in 
practice. The chief complaints of the socialists are that profits 
represent robbery of labor and that the wages system is slav- 
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ery. Since both these features are maintained in full force in 
all the class of experiments referred to, there can be little en- 
couragement in any of them for the socialist cause. Indeed, 
their very success, operated as they are under the hated capi- 
talist and wage system, should be a cause of special grievance 
from the socialist standpoint. To be thoroughly consistent, 
socialists should assail every enterprise of this character as a 
mere capitalistic device for perpetuating the present system, 
just as they now oppose the efforts of trade unions as tending 
to ameliorate an industrial order which ought to be utterly 
overthrown. 

There is a co-operative establishment at Ghent, in Bel. 
gium, operated ostensibly upon the socialistic plan, which has 
not yet collapsed, but the methods whereby it has been kept 
going are of a highly suggestive character. This concern is 
known as the Vooruit, and was founded some years ago by a 
socialist leader named Edward Anseele, who still retains con- 
trol of its affairs. The business appears to be mainly distribu- 
tive rather than productive, as it consists of a bakery, several 
drug stores, and shops for the sale of such commodities as 
clothing, haberdashery, tobacco, coal, etc.. As these are among 
the simplest and least complicated branches of industry, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that a socialistic experiment, 
if successful anywhere, would be so under such exceptionally 
favorable conditions. Yet it appears that even though free 
from capitalist management and nominally under democratic 
control, Anseele is practically dictator, and, according to a 
statement recently made by one of the former subordinate 
directors, rules with a rod of iron. Belgian laws forbid the 
fining of employees for delinquencies, yet in the Vooruit it is 
claimed, fines are so numerous as often to consume one fifth of 
the men’s wages. Instead of realizing the socialistic promise 
of an eight hour day, many of the 1,500 employees of this con- 
cern work 12 and 14 hours, while none work less than Io, and 
wages vary between 50 and 70 cents a day, the latter always 
the maximum. According to the same authority, any em- 
ployee who raises his voice in self defence or against any of 
Anseele’s methods is instantly discharged. As a matter of 
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fact, if the concern were left to purely democratic control it 
would very probably go into bankruptcy like most of its pre- 
decessors. As it is, this “successful socialistic experiment” 
is really operated under an arbitrary dictatorship, with fewer 
advantages accruing to labor than in ordinary capitalistic 
establishments. 

Another interesting experiment of recent date was that 
made by the socialists at Carmaux, France. The following 
description of the Carmaux scheme is from an article on 
“Labor against Labor” by Mr. A. B. Salon in the /ron Jn- 
dustry Gazette: 

“One of the industries of that town [Carmaux] is glass 
making, which gives employment to many skilled workmen. 
Among these workmen the demagogues have worked for 
years, propagandizing along so-called ‘ socialistic’ lines, all the 
time preaching the gospel of hatred of labor for capital, and 
gradually developing a collective sentiment ready to make ex- 
periments or to engage in open conflicts. Fortunately, that 
sentiment was turned into the channel of experimenting. The 
socialistic workmen entered into a dispute with their employ- 
ers. They made demands for certain changes, which the 
employers could not or would not grant. The situation was 
not considered sufficiently serious to call for a strike, as the 
demands were in themselves trivial, although involving im- 
portant principles, which threatened trouble for the near 
future when coupled with other possible demands under other 
conditions. Although the crisis passed without the usual 
strike and strife, the socialistic sentiment of hatred remained 
and became at once active. 

“Conscious of having made a false move and of having 
been forced to retreat, the socialistic laborers concocted and 
carried out a scheme of revenge. They remained at work, 
and they conceived the idea that the best way to revenge 
themselves on their victorious employers was to provide for a 
competitive establishment, whose products would come into 
direct competition with the products of the factories in which 
they were employed. This brilliant idea fascinated the social- 
ists. Their employers pointed out to them that a rival estab- 
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lishment most certainly could not help them to pay better 
wages or to grant better conditions to the laborers, but the 
laborers would not listen to them. Their socialistic enthusi- 
asm was aroused, and their dash and energy, which in a strike 
would have been sure to result in ruin, were turned into 
another channel of ruin for their employers and themselves. 
In the neighboring town, Albi, they secured a site for a glass 
factory. They threw their hoards into the enterprise. They 
spent their spare hours in making collections to establish the 
new enterprise. Socialists and benevolent persons of means 
contributed liberally, and the factory was started. Those who 
contributed money imagined that they were doing a noble and 
philanthropic deed in wrecking established industries, never 
stopping to think that with the wreckage of the Carmaux in- 
dustries was involved the loss of work, wages and subsistence 
to all the socialists who labored in those industries. 

“The new factory was built and started. Its wares came 
into the market. Not representing the investment of any one 
man’s capital, but the money contributed at the request of the 
Carmaux socialists, the Albi wares were sold below the prices of 
the Carmaux wares. Immediately the Carmaux proprietors 
found themselves face to face with one of two disagreeable situa- 
tions. Either they must stop production and throw their labor- 
ers out of work and their capital out of investment, or they must 
cut down their production costs far enough to meet the Albi 
wares in market prices. The first was the easierway. The second 
involved wage reductions that meant in turn serious trouble. 
When they presented the situation to their socialistic laborers, 
showed them the results of the socialistic factory’s competi- 
tion, and offered them their choice of absolute idleness or 
of longer hours of work for less wages, the light broke in upon 
the befuddled socialistic brains. ° 

“They are now using their best efforts to stop the social- 
istic factory which their former best efforts were given to estab- 
lish. They are appalled to find that they who contributed to 
start the new factory are willing to contribute to maintain it in- 
definitely, as they happen to be persons who are thoroughly im 
bued with the beautiful doctrines of socialism. These mon- 
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eyed socialists see that they are crushing the Carmaux social- 
ists, whose only capital is their skill and muscle, but they are 
utterly indifferent to the fate of the suicidal sufferers. They 
are illustrating the power of socialism to smash established in- 
dustries and to render production wholly unprofitable, and they 
are likely to keep on until they can no longer afford to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of the costly farce.” 

The sequel to this interesting tale is found in the follow- 
ing cable despatch in the Mew York Sun of May 28th last: 

“Paris, May 27.—Forty workmen have left the coépera- 
tive glass works that was started by the Socialists at Carmaux 
about a year ago, and have applied to M. Resseguier, a glass 
manufacturer and capitalist, to re-employ them. They declare 
that the pay of the men at the codperative works is months in 
arrears ; that the capital of 500,000 francs ($100,000), which was 
obtained by means of a lottery, is exhausted, and that the 
society is heavily in debt. 

“ The misery of those belonging to the society is appal- 
ling, the wives of many of them being obliged to beg in the 
streets. The elected directors are answerable for this condi- 
tion of affairs, not the fraternity workers. 

“ The applicants for re-employment by M. Resseguier have 
issued a manifesto to their comrades, which concludes: 

“* We have lost all illusions, and feel bound to bring the 
facts to the notice of the workers.’” 

Of a somewhat different order was the experiment carried 
on for nearly two years at Altruria, in the Santa Rosa valley, 
California. This colony, which was similar in many points to 
the Brook Farm community in Massachusetts a half century 
ago, is described by one of its admirers, Mr. Morrison L. 
Swift, in the Overland Monthly for June. He tells us that 
“This colony was to be a refuge for those strained and tired 
by competition or defeated in the struggle. The terms of 
entrance were therefore light, fifty dollars and a moral charac- 
ter being sufficient passport to membership. The association 
proposed ‘to buy, sell, and hold land, erect buildings, institute 
agriculture, mechanical and manufacturing industries, establish 
schools, libraries, and institutions of art, found codéperative 
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colonies, and otherwise labor to illustrate and extend the co- 
operative method. The first year was purely experimental, 
finding out the right basis. A probationary residence of six 
months was required of each applicant for admission. The 
members found that the colony method of codperation had 
not reached a stage that would insure success to any combina- 
tion of persons formed at random, who might be drawn to the 
community plan of life. After reorganizing they sought to 
complete such an experiment, to use it to teach the importance 
of national coéperation, or national ownership of industries, as 
well as of community coéperation.” 

The colony never got any further in the above programme 
than to “institute agriculture.” The tasks were divided up 
according to the preferences of each one, and “All ate in a 
common dining-room and the members, particularly the 
younger ones, took turns in waiting upon the tables.” Mr. 
Swift sums up the matter thus: 

“ Taking a general view, the colony was strongest as an 
educational foundation. California is stirring for something 
better in the social line, and it listened attentively to those 
who came from Altruria, because the Altrurians had the dis- 
tinction of daring to put their theories into practice. There 
is still some lingering prejudice against the term socialism in 
California, but here were these Altrurians, hard-working, intel- 
ligent, and just like other people only better, and there was 
no prejudice against them. They could explain why the 
United States should own its railroads and trusts and nobody 
took offense. The members of the experiment from the be- 
ginning say that it exploded one famous 4 priori theory,—that 
men will not work under other stimulus than private property. 
The colony at length came to an honorable end, the debts 
contracted in the beginning proving too much of a burden 
It did much for socialism in this State, more indeed than for 
colony codperation. On the whole, it was a healthy experi- 
ment, which was thoroughly respected.” 

It is quite conceivable that Californians would take no 
“ offense’ at having the doctrine of public ownership of rail- 
roads and trusts explained to them bya colony of experimental 
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farmers who could not even carry on coéperative agriculture 
successfully for more than two years. It is a trifle less clear, 
however, that the pleasant camping-out experience of this con- 
genial little company has “ exploded” the theory “that men 
will not work under other stimulus than private property.” 
Men reduced to the necessity of earning a mere daily living 
will ‘‘ work” with that as the only incentive to their efforts. 
The exertion will, in the general sense, be commensurate with 
the end in view, and that is all that the Altruria experiment 
demonstrated. No incentive to higher effort was offered, and 
no such efforts were put forth,—not enough even to pay off the 
“debts contracted in the beginning.” As a result, “the col- 
ony at length came to an honorable end.” This is the epitaph 
engraved on the tombstone of Altruria’s many predecessors. 
Brook Farm in the forties, however, lived some years longer 
than did Altruria in the nineties. 

The latest and most pretentious attempt in this same 
direction is the Social Democracy scheme launched by the 
American Railway Union under the leadership of Eugene V. 
Debs. It was proposed to collect an army of colonists num- 
bering several hundred thousand men, women and children, 
and march them across the continent to the state of Washing- 
ton, where they were to establish a huge socialistic community, 
as the first step in the great work of socializing the entire na- 
tion. The government of the state of Washington was first to 
be revolutionized, then that of adjoining states, and so on. 
This scheme seems never to have gotten beyond the point of 
enlisting recruits. After about 25,000 men had responded to 
the general invitation, the plan was suddenly given up, owing, 
it was stated, to the many difficulties which were encountered, 
such as legal obstacles, adverse prejudice, and lack of funds. 
It was announced, however, that a few colonists would be sent 
out at a time, as rapidly as means would permit, and mean- 
while an educational campaign would be carried on among the 
masses of the people. 

An educational campaign, based upon false economic prem- 
ises, cannot be permanently successful, and as for the experi- 
ment which the few straggling colonists are to make, there is 
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no reason to expect any different outcome from that which has 
befallen its numerous predecessors. Whatever else the evolu- 
tion of society may bring us to, history is constantly adding 
proofs of the utter impracticability of socialism as a panacea 
for the imperfections in existing economic conditions. 


THE EVENING Post is diligently predicting that the Ding- 
ley tariff bill will yield a deficit for the first month of its exist- 
ence. It repeats this in some form almost every day as if it 
had a significant bearing on either the Dingley bill or the pros- 
pect of revenue. The fost knows as does everybody else that 
nobody expected the Dingley bill to yield sufficient revenue for 
some months after its passage, because under the influence of 
such journals as The Evening Post the importers have used 
every means in their power to rush in an excessive stock of 
goods before the Dingley bill became a law. If Mr. Dingley’s 
suggestion that all goods imported after July first should be 
subject to the new duty had been adopted, the deficit for the 
first few months of the new law would have been avoided. The 


Post knew this and fiercely denounced the proposition. It is dif- 
ficult to think of a respectable journal descending to such sub- 
terfuges. This method of so discussing public questions as to 
mislead and create a false impression may be less sensational, 
but it is scarcely less vicious, than real “ new journalism.” 
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Results of German Labor Insurance 


Mr. J. C. Monaghan, United States Consul at Chemnitz, 
Germany, in a recent report to the State Department, describes 
with considerable enthusiasm the results of the German ex- 
periment in labor insurance. Mr. Monaghan refers inciden- 
tally to certain features which seem to require special comment. 
His report reads as follows: 

“ One of the works by which Emperor William I. is likely 
to be longest remembered is that in which, by a system of in- 
surance, he guaranteed the workingmen of the Empire against 
the horrors of the poorhouse. Details of the system have been 
reported so often that anything more than a passing reference 
to the methods by which the system is being successfully car- 
ried out is not needed. It consists of a sick (kranken), accident 
(Unfall), age (Alters) i.e., old age and invalid (Invaliditaets) 
insurance. The success of the system’s first ten or twelve 
years of existence isa much more magnificent monument to 
the dead Kaiser than many buildings of marble and bronze. 
In hours of sickness, suffering from accident, in old age, in 
years when, from physical weakness, the working man or 
woman can no longer toil, he or she has the consolation of 
knowing that he or she will be, if not comfortably, at least 
competently cared for out of funds to which he or she con- 
tributed when well, and to which, had they remained well, they 
would have contributed for others. The thing has revolution- 
ized the situation of the working classes. It has wrapped its 
protecting folds around them and their families. It has helped, 
or is helping, to change the Empire’s entire industrial and 
social conditions. Its influence is being recognized as for the 
best interest of employers and employed. The whole Empire 
is delighted and surprised at its success; for it had its oppo- 
nents and enemies among all classes, as have almost all new 
ideas or movements. 

“ By law, the State, the employer, and employed are or- 
dered to contribute each one-third of the monthly or annual 
charge. Asa rule, employers have paid two-thirds and the 
State one-third. The sums to be paid by the help have been 
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paid thus far, as a rule, by the employers. One evil of the sys- 
tem is the huge running expense account and the fact that it 
takes thousands from productive labor, increasing abnormally 
what the socialists look upon as the curse of the Empire—the 
official class. After careful examination of the whole system 
and some familiarity with its workings, I can not say it is to be 
commended co a country like ours. That it works well here is 
no good reason for recommending it to a people as independ- 
ent as are the people of the United States. 

“In ten years the sickness number of those insured went 
up from 3,700,000 to 7,200,000. The payments in 21,000,000 
cases of sickness, estimated to cover 353,000,000 days, cost 
757,000,000 marks, ($180,166,000). This huge sum was paid 
out for working people and their families. It includes none of 
the expenses of administration. 

“On October 1, 1895, ten years after organization, there 
were 426,000 concerns with 18,000,000 persons insured, against 
269,000 concerns and 3,000,000 persons insured on October 1, 
1885. In the ten years, 361,000 wounded persons were paid 
pensions of 193,000,000 marks ($45,934,000). Of these, 45,600 


were killed; the money was paid to their families. Here too, 
costs of administration are not included. A most inter 
esting and instructive argument in favor of accident insur 
ance is the fact that the rate of deaths from accidents de- 


creased in ten years from 25.7 tog.1. This is due to the fact that 
almost, if not quite, every concern employing help has had its 
machines, etc., better arranged so as to guard against accidents. 

“ January I, 1897, the old-age and invalid insurance system 
was six years old. During this time, 101,544 pensions were 
granted to invalids and 241,700 to aged persons. The number 
of invalid pensioners paid was: In 1892, 17,000, in 1894, 
47,000 ; thus leading the number paid pensions on account 
of old age (34,000) in 1896. The facts show how important a 
factor in the nation’s life is insurance against incapacity to 
work caused by invalidity resulting from other causes than ac- 
cident. Hundreds have their pension rates long before the 
period put down for old-age pensions to begin arrives, viz., the 
seventieth year. 
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“In ten years, 1,000,000,0c0 marks ($238,000,000) have 
been paid out. Of this large sum, the employers paid 47.5 per 
cent—nearly $119,000,000. In other words, working men and 
women have received more money in this way, says a writer, 
than they would if all the money owned by German million- 
aires were to be divided as communists or socialists desire. 
Painting in language bright with hope the results of this won- 
derful experiment, writers picture the good fortune of German 
toilers and challenge the enemies of the present government 
system to show anything like it in any part of the world. Of 
course, it does not occur to these writers that the workmen 
have to earn this extra amount in order that the pensions may 
be paid. 

“A movement is on foot to compel manufacturers to pay 
the 33% per cent now paid by the Government. The opposi- 
tion urge that any such enactment will only embarrass the 
Empire’s industrial elements and put them in a position where 
competition with other nations will not be as easy as now. 
Such a law is likely to get a great deal of popular support.” 

The first point for special comment in this document is 
Mr. Monaghan’s remark that: “ After careful examination of 
the whole system and some familiarity with its workings, I 
cannot say it 1s to be commended to a country like ours. That 
it works well here is no good reason for recommending it to a 
people as independent as are the people of the United 
States.” 

Because the particular plan adopted by the Germans may 
not be applicable to American conditions, is no reason for 
concluding that we have no need here of a system of labor in- 
surance, or that a system which will fit our conditions cannot 
be devised. Old age pensions are perhaps the most important 
feature of labor insurance, and in this respect the need is cer- 
tainly as great here as anywhere. The possibility of eventu- 
ally going to the poorhouse in old age, or of becoming de- 
pendent upon relatives, is no more alluring or inspiring to the 
average American workingman than to the German, nor is the 
liability of the American to such an outcome conspicuously 
less than that of the German. If anything, the American is 
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the less inclined of the two to “lay by fora rainy day,” and 
when old age and disability come, the situation of working- 
men in all modern countries is approximately similar. That 
wages may be higher in one country than another signifies 
little in this regard, since the larger income simply means a 
larger scale of regular expenditure,—indeed, it is because of 
this higher standard of living that the wages are greater. 

Nor does the argument that the American people are 
more “ independent” carry any particular significance as re- 
gards labor insurance. If such insurance necessarily involved 
any sacrifice of personal independence or character, we could 
well afford to get along without it. The fault of the German 
system is that it does contain a certain amount of paternalism 
in the form of state contributions to the insurance fund, and 
this gives a semi-charitable and hence degrading aspect to the 
whole institution. But when the insurance comes wholly as a 
part of the wage system and is paid as such, wholly by the 
employers, the state merely conducting the machinery, the 
paternalistic element disappears, and no suspicion of charity, 
or sacrifice of personal independence, can be involved. 

The second point for comment is Mr. Monaghan’s observa- 
tion that ‘‘the workmen have to earn this extra amount in 
order that the pensions may be paid.” The implication is that 
the employees actually pay the one-third allotted to them, 
directly; that the employers deduct their one-third from 
wages paid to employees, and that the other third, paid by the 
state, finally comes out of the workingmen in taxes. 

All three suppositions are conspicuously untrue. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Monaghan’s own statement, “ The sums to be paid 
by the help have been paid thus far, as a rule, by the employ- 
ers.” That these payments have not resulted in a diminution 
of wages is shown by the fact that wages in Germany have 
steadily increased. In the language of Sir Philip Magnus,* of 
the British Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, who has 
bestowed the most careful investigation upon German indus- 
trial conditions: ‘The fact cannot be denied that ‘in all skilled 
industries the wages in Germany are rising and the hours of 

* Trade and Training in Germany, London “ National Review,” April,1897; p. 177. 
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labor tend to decrease.’” Thus the employers are not only 
bearing their own and the laborers’ share also, of the insurance 
fund expense, but are paying increased wages as well. It is' 
equally plain that the workingmen do not pay for the state’s 
contribution to this fund, through taxation. So far as taxes 
tend to increase the cost of living, by raising rents or enhanc- 
ing prices, they are shifted by workingmen to their employers 
in the form of additional wages, and a part of the increase in 
German wages referred to, may be due to this cause, though if 
so it must be mainly with reference to rents, since the trend of 
prices of manufactured goods is downward in all modern coun- 
tries using the factory system. The profit-receiving class are, 
in the long run, paying the entire expense of the labor insur- 
ance system, including the state’s share, raised by taxation. 
Since this class has not recouped itself either by reducing 
wages or increasing the prices of their products, it is evident 
that this new increment of wealth has been created through 
the use of improved methods of production. The facts confirm 
this view, since few countrie have in recent years made so 
rapid progress in scientific wealth production as has Germany. 
In other words, nature has paid for Germany’s system of labor 
insurance. Its maintenance has been that much net gain to 
German workingmen, and in no sense an indirect burden upon 
them, as Mr. Monaghan implies. 

Finally, what the Consul says about the movement to 
compel manufacturers to pay the 334 per cent now paid by the 
state, is of special interest, since it is a movement in the right 
direction. Inasmuch as the manufacturers already pay a con- 
siderable portion of the government's share indirectly, through 
taxation, the new arrangement could hardly be considered in 
the light of an additional burden, while a great point would be 
gained by removing the paternalistic, semi-charitable element 
involved in direct governmental contributions. Another re- 
form in the same direction would be to require the employers 
to pay the one-third now charged to the employees, thus giving 
the whole fund the character, practically, of a net addition to 
wages. Established in this way, as a recognized part of the 
wages system, the objection of paternalism could not apply. 
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The institution would simply become a piece of social machin- 
ery for setting aside a portion of the wages of labor for the use 
of labor in emergencies or old age, but such portion set aside 
would always be an addition to, not a diminution of the regu- 
lar income of the workingmen. 

The argument which Mr. Monaghan says is being advanced 
against the proposition to make the employers pay the govern- 
ment’s one-third of the expense of this system, namely, that 
it will render competition with other nations more difficult, is 
the same that has been urged against all the short-hour and 
high-wage movements of the century, both in Europe and the 
United States. , 

Though constantly disproven by the facts, it regularly 
reappears. The truth is, wherever such movements have 
succeeded, the added cost has been more than overcome by 
improvements in the methods of production, or more efficient 
organization of capital. How little ground there is for this 
time-worn plea in the case of Germany, is shown by the im- 
mense growth in Germany's foreign trade during precisely the 
same period in which at least two-thirds of the burden of this 
new insurance system has been imposed upon her capitalist 
class. They have carried this burden with ease and at the 
same time gone on enlarging their foreign sales to such an ex- 
tent that even England’s industrial supremacy is seriously 
threatened. There is not the least probability that German 
industry would suffer from having to assume directly an ex- 
pense which it has already borne indirectly for more than a 
decade. 
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The Ethical Economist 
MRS. ADA KNIGHT TERRELL 


One of the gratifying evidences of the growth of civiliza- 
tion is found in the exchange of egoism for altruism and of 
self-interest for disinterestedness, which characterizes the 
thinking of the newest school of political economy. 

This marked transformation of thought arises from a 
transformation of the thinker himself and his environment. 
Our age has produced, as a thinker, a new creature who looks 
out in his environment upon a new set of facts; consequently 
his conclusions are, inevitably, a modification of the thoughts 
of other times. With a constant change of personal needs 
resulting from the increase of wealth through applied science, 
man has gradually become capable of cherishing more and 
more disinterested feelings and of practicing higher virtues. 

To illustrate the intended meaning, let it be recalled, 
that in the primitive stages of society, instead of commanding 
and using nature, men feared and worshiped her. In those 
days ignorance, poverty and selfishness reigned ; human beings 
feared and hated, instead of loving and helping, each other. 
But later, as men gradually learned to control and use nature, 
and as contending factions found it impossible to exterminate 
each other, they also learned to help each other by producing 
and exchanging wealth. With this change in the physical 
world, there was developed in man a sense of the rights of 
others and the virtue of justice was evolved. 

Looked at scientifically, every fact in the universe is both 
a cause and an effect, and every virtue once implanted in 
human character begets higher virtues. Hence, as men’s 
physical wants have been better and more easily supplied by 
the increase of wealth, and as men have come to understand 
more fully their interdependence, and their possibilities of 
mutual helpfulness, human sympathy has been more and more 
awakened, a sense of personal responsibility for the condition 
of others aroused, and disinterestedness, unselfishness, a love of 
humanity, and a spirit of self-sacrifice for others have become, 
for a portion of the race, added virtues. 
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The battle of ideas concerning the origin and destiny of 
man has been long and fierce and is still raging; yet the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the age are agreed that all human beings 
and their ideas and institutions are the resultants of three 
factors—“ ancestry, environment and individuaiity.” It is like- 
wise conceded by all who have studied the subject scientifically 
and historically that man has come up to his present high posi- 
tion from a low estate and that he has infinite possibilities in 
the future. Man was born in darkness and misery and is 
evolving into light and happiness. It is now a generally re- 
ceived opinion, too, that “the misery which was born with 
man and which clings to his original infirmities and feebleness, 
his spontaneous vice and persistent improvidence,”’ may be 
transformed to happiness only as an environment is cast about 
him which will make him strong, healthy, industrious and 
economical. These unmistakable conclusions of the thinkers 
of the past and the present furnish the key to the future 
thought and action of the economist. Pseudo-science, which 
once regarded man as a creature of inexorable fate, emotional 
philanthropy, which once acted without due consideration, and 
iron-clad economics, which would make the accumulation of 
wealth paramount to its use to increase human happiness, are 
phases of thought that are rapidly passing away. The econ- 
omist of to-day perceives man to bea social and spiritual being 
whose progress is conditioned by his relation both to the 
material universe and to his race. Consequently he is a philan- 
thropist and a statesman rather than a mere speculative 
thinker dealing with the stern, cold facts of life. He uses 
statistical and historical material and employs scientific 
methods; yet he considers crime, as well as poverty, as some- 
thing to be pitied and assailed in its causes rather than some- 
thing merely to be condemned. He considers nothing unim- 
portant and overlooks nothing. While he emphasizes the im- 
portance of proper material conditions, he recognizes the 
operation of the finer psychological forces. He starts with the 
concrete and actual and works through the abstract and 
possible toward the ideal. He seeks to quicken and humanize 
the slow and cruel law of natural selection, while he never dis- 
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regards or violates it. He has turned to enlarged conceptions 
of the social and the altruistic as the only possible basis for in- 
dividualism. He finds selfishness to be swallowed up in self- 
lessness and the highest good of each in the common good of 
all. 

He sets for his task to bring it about that a constantly 
increasing number shall share in the great possessions of civil- 
ization, in culture and material welfare. Heseeks to annihilate 
misery by scientific methods and to increase and intensify and 
ennoble human happiness by employing all the necessary 
agencies that produce it. 





It is undoubtedly true, as Mrs. Terrell suggests, that the 
higher sentiments of morality and altruism are among the final 
and culminating products of civilization, rather than that they 
have existed from the beginning as inherent qualities of human 
character. For the most part, these higher virtues have been 
the slow outgrowth of the increasing interdependence of human 
beings in their industrial relations, and the widening scope of 
social life. Finally, through such forces as long usage and 
heredity, these virtues and sentiments become spontaneous, 
natural and unconscious; so much so that definite codes of 
ethics come into existence, and men become capable of ethical 
conduct for its own sake, and from finer and more elevated 
motives than sufficed to first bring such principles of conduct 
into practical recognition. 

But it is a mistake to assume that in the development of 
altruism and the higher moralities, the primary law of self 
interest is being outgrown or abolished. Disinterestedness 
does exist and receives illustration in all manner of social, 
domestic and personal relations, but the type of disinterested- 
ness which involves permanent self sacrifice or detriment of 
one’s own welfare and happiness, cannot and ought not to 
become an established working principle of human action. 
Such a regime, so far from being ideal, would contain the very 
essence of philosophic folly, and entail permanent degenera- 
tion of the race. Sacrifice is not an ideal towards which human 
progress, material or moral, should tend ; on the contrary, the 
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conditions of life should be such that nobody need be sacri- 
ficed, but that all may have free opportunity for the highest 
individual development. Such development can only be at- 
tained by a sensible recognition of the law of self interest, 
and a strong, healthy application of means to ends in rational 
efforts for self improvement. 

The fallacy which lies at the bottom of most of the undue 
adulation of complete altruism or disinterestedness, as the final 
social ideal, is the notion that for men to follow the law of self 
interest necessarily means injury to the interests of others. 
In reality, the reverse is true. Those who most perfectly de- 
velop their own possibilities and resources confer the greatest 
benefit upon others, and this is as true of nations as of indi- 
viduals. The weak can seldom render effective aid, but gener- 
ally become a burden upon the rest. Permanent success can 
never be won through exploiting the resources of others, to 
their detriment, but only through making some actual contri- 
bution to the sum of social welfare. This law is constantly 
illustrated in industrial life, in the repeated failures of illegiti- 
mate attempts to “corner” markets, and similar enterprises. 
The real increase of wealth is obtained through the exploitation 
of nature, not of man, and only those business undertakings 
which are conducted upon this principle permanently succeed. 

The law of self-interest cannot be abolished, nor is com- 
plete disinterestedness a proper or desirable social ideal. 
There is large opportunity for the play of altruistic forces in 
all departments of life, but the ideal altruism is not that which 
involves self-abasement for the benefit of others. In sucha 
process, usually, the character of the supposed beneficiary 
receives permanent injury rather than benefit. This fact, and 
the parallel truth that egoism, properly understood and applied 
is in reality the most effective altruism, ought never to be lost 
to sight, in discussing the class of questions with which Mrs. 
Terrell deals.—[ED.] 
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Editorial Crucible 


August 26. Value of bar silver $0.555 an ounce. 
August 26. Value of silver in a dollar $0.398. 





MR. WHARTON BARKER, editor of the American, confi 
dently assures us that he has “direct and reliable information 
as to what the government of Great Britain can and cannot 
do” on the question of international bimetalism. Great Brit 
ain, he says, will open the Indian mints, if France will open her 
mints and McKinley and the Republican party will open the 
American mints. Now we have no direct inside information, 
but we feel perfectly safe in assuring Mr. Barker that President 
McKinley and the Republican party will not open the American 
mints to the free coinage of silver on any such terms. If the 
bimetallic millennium depends upon that, Mr. Barker may as 
well begin weeping at once. It won’t come. There is not 
insanity enough in the United States to open our mints to the 
free coinage of silver at fifty-five cents an ounce. The free 
coinage of forty-two cent dollars would be fiscal insanity and 
Mr. McKinley is not crazy yet. 





DESPITE THE PESSIMISTIC predictions of the anti-Dingley 
bill prophets, the signs are steady and strong that business is 
really improving throughout the country. The evidences of 
growing confidence, firmer action, increasing investment and a 
willingness to pay better wages are everywhere manifest. In 
Fall River, the center of the cotton industry, many of the 
mills that have been stopped or working short time, have re- 
sumed full operation owing to the improved condition of the 
cotton cloth market. The Eddy woolen mill, which has been 
closed for a long time, has commenced operation. Similar 
reports come from the manufacturing centers throughout New 
England. George C. Hetzel and Co., manufacturers of worsted 
goods, Chester, Pennsylvania, have informed their laborers 
that on the sixth of September, the wages paid in 1892 will be 
restored, 
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These are visible signs of returning prosperity directly 
attributable to the policy of the new administration. How- 
ever painful this may be to the anti-protectionist doctrinaires 
and calamity prophets, it brings a comforting satisfaction to the 
average American citizen, especially to those who have suf- 
fered the infliction of reduced wages and periodic enforced 
idleness during the last four years. There may be great virtue 
in free trade in some places and under some conditions, but 
the American people can well afford to go a generation before 
trying another experiment. 


A WRITER in the Evening Post recently vouchsafed an 
explanation of why “ our men of assured social position stand 
aloof from public life,” which he very much laments. Among 
the chief reasons given for this is the superiority of the Eng- 
lish habit of having the political capital in the industrial and 
social metropolis of the country, as London or Paris, and per- 
mitting representatives to be selected from any part of the 
country instead of being limited to residence in the district 
represented. 

But there is one reason more potent than all the Post 
writer names, and that is the abuse poured upon public men 
by cheap journalists. If a person enters politics in this coun- 
try with any earnestness, and particularly if he should aid the 
party to which he belongs by liberal contributions, he is at 
once pounced upon asa politician or a political boss, spoken 
of in the press as “Jim” or “ Dick” or “Teddy” and in 
every way treated as a cheap, disreputable self-seeker whom it 
is proper to regard with supreme contempt, and speak of in 
the cheapest slang, with quotation marks, that the cheapest 
journal can invent. 

This insidious method of slandering public men is prob- 
ably a more effective cause than any other in keeping our best 
men out of public life, and in this art of cynical defamation 
the Evening Post has no peer. As a professional lampooner 
of public men, it is one of the most active forces in lowering 
the standard in American politics. 
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IN ACCEPTING the invitation of Mr. Brisben Walker to be 
president of the Cosmopolitan University, Dr. Andrews has 
taken the proper course. He had clearly become disqualified 
for presiding over Brown University. The Cosmopolitan 
University will be constructed on the line of Dr. Andrews’s 
new programme, the basis of which is free silver and free 
trade, flavored with socialism. The fitness of Dr. Andrews for 
the presidency of this university is pre-eminent because in this 
he represents the notions of Mr. Walker. It is said he will be 
entirely free, free of course to organize the new university on 
the basis of these ideas, but if Dr. Andrews should suddenly 
become a gold monometalist and protectionist, we suspect his 
freedom in the Cosmopolitan University would be lessened, as 
it should be. If Mr. Brisben Walker is willing to pay the 
scores of thousands of dollars that the enterprise will cost, to 
teach free silver and free trade with socialist dressing, he has 
a right to have that kind of work performed, and not be virtu- 
ally swindled by having his money taken to teach protection, 
sound finance and wholesome economics. 

Mr. Walker is a public spirited man, willing to spend his 


fortune to promote the dissemination of what he believes to be 
beneficial ideas. In Dr. Andrews he has found a scholar who 
shares his vagaries, and it is highly proper that he should 
devote his fortune to the organization of an institution for 
their propagation. This is the fullest freedom of speech that 
is consistent with integrity of purpose. 


M. EMILE LEVASSEUR of the National Institute of France, 
in a recent article on American wages, takes pains to combat 
the idea that wages in any country are approximately governed 
by the standard of living. He says: “A second theory which 
is held by some of the workers is that their wages are regulated 
by the cost of living, that is to say, that the worker must receive 
enough pay to maintain his household in the manner to which 
he is accustomed. At first sight this proposition seems reason- 
able, but it is, nevertheless, unsound. . .. If the American 
worker lives better than the majority of the same class in 
Europe, it is simply because he receives higher wages.” 
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If the living of American laborers is better because the 
wages are higher, what makes the wages higher? Why are 
they higher in America than in France? Why are they higher 
in the north of England than in the south? Why, for instance, 
have the wages of English agricultural laborers not increased at 
all since 1834, while wages of workers in the large cities and in 
the north have more than doubled? Why is it that laborers of 
equal skill and industry only receive about half the wages in 
small towns that are paid for the same labor in large cities? 
This is not explained by the use of machinery for it applies to 
hand workers as well as machine workers. The compositors in 
Berlin get only about half as much for setting a thousand ems 
as do the compositors on New York dailies. Why is it that me- 
chanic’s wages have always been from a quarter toa third higher 
in London than in the provincial towns of England, and higher 
in America among machine using industries than in England 
when English machinery is fully equal to the best in the United 
States? If the living is higher here than in Europe because 
the wages are higher, the higher wages are due to some cause. 
What this is, M. Levasseur does not explain, and we venture 


to suggest he never will until he learns to reverse the statement 
of his proposition, and sees that the price of labor like the price 
of everything else is finally resolvable into the cost of furnishing 
it, and in the case of wages, it is the laborer’s cost of living. 


ST. PETERSBURG is evidently somewhat disturbed at the 
British idea of an industrial Zollverein. The St. Petersburg 
Novoe Vremya has taken upon itself the task of warning Eng- 
land that such a selfish policy will not be to her advantage. 
As if Russia or any other European power ever acted on any 
other than a selfish policy! This paper predicts that if the 
British Zollverein should be completed, it would compel a 
federation of all the Continental powers against Great Britain. 
While admitting that all Europe would not be able to cope 
with the navy of the Pan-Britannic Zollverein, it suggested that 
England would have no friends in Europe and the Continental 
alliance would cut her off from all European commerce. Such 
a doctrine is not the utterance of greatness, but rather the 
croakings of non-progressive narrowness. 
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To be sure, this move on the part of England is a depart- 
ure from her own free trade doctrine, which she has for a cen- 
tury belabored the world to accept, but that only shows that 
England’s economic instincts are safer and often wiser than 
her theories. 

The idea of the Pan-Britannic Zollverein is simply apply- 
ing the principle of protection to the whole British Empire and 
differs only in extent from imposing tariff duties in a single 
country. Its object, like the tariffs of Russia, Germany, France, 
Austria and the United States, is to give an economic preference 
to its own producers in its own market. If Russia can impose 
a duty on products entering its empire, by what rule shall the 
British Empire be forbidden doing the same? This Russian 
threat of a counter alliance against a British Zollverein is quite 
absurd, if not silly. If this would strengthen England indus- 
trially, as it certainly would, she would be more able to protect 
herself against any or all of the other powers. Wealth and 
civilization are more powerful than brute force. 

The movement of England toward an industrial Zollverein 
is in the natural order of progress. It is in accordance with the 


principle of industrial integration, and in the long run, is sure 
to prevail in other countries as well as Great Britain. If Rus- 
sia insists upon imposing her barbaric dictation against the in- 
dustrial development of civilization, she may one day find her- 
self in the same position as Turkey, and be compelled to obey 
the dictation of others, rather than be herself the dictator. 


AN EFFORT is being made in some quarters to make a 
martyr of Dr. Andrews on the ground that the action of the 
managers of Brown University amounts to an interference 
with the freedom of thought in university life. The utmost 
freedom in scientific research and discussion regarding new 
questions of thought in any branch of learning, is indispensable 
to the development of educational integrity and intellectual 
growth, but this is quite different from becoming the advocate 
of industrial disruption and political chaos. 

There can be no question about Dr. Andrews'’s right to be 
a free silverite or to be an advocate of free love, or a bosom 
friend of Herr Most if he chooses, but the managers of Brown 
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University have an equal right to object to that sort of a per- 
son for president. A president of a university, like the presi- 
dent of a railroad or any other corporation, should be selected 
and retained for his fitness for the position. When President 
Andrews became an ardent propagandist, almost an itinerant 
preacher of Bryanism, which in the estimation of responsible 
people meant the disruption of our industrial and political 
society, he became unfit, virtually disqualified, to fill the func- 
tion of the president of a conservative, scientific, responsible 
university. Suppose the president of a catholic university 
should begin to teach protestantism or theosophy or anarchy, 
would the managers of that university be justified in keeping 
him in that position ; and if they did, would not the supporters 
of such university be justified in withdrawing their support? 
Institutions have objects. They are supported with refer- 
ence to those objects, and when the responsible director of 
an institution becomes an advocate of notions wholly contrary 
to that object, he should not wait to be removed but should 
step down and out, and if he does not perceive that fact, it is 
somebody’s duty to suggest it. When Professor De Leon 
became a single taxer and advocated the confiscation of land 
titles, Columbia University dropped him from its faculty, as it 
had a perfect right to do. 

Instead of the action of the managers of Brown University 
being a blow at the freedom of thought, it is rather a whole- 
some reminder that the purpose for which public funds are 
contributed, cannot be wantonly disregarded. This system of 
begging money from American business men to promote scien- 
tific knowledge and using it to poison the minds of the students 
against the very supporters of the institutions, is fast becoming 
almost a fad in this country which needs checking. 





THE COURTS of West Virginia and Pennsylvania appear 
to be using injunctions against strikers with as much freedom 
as they would issue a sheriff’s writ for debt. To be sure, the 
judges are a little more careful and discriminating in the word- 
ing of their injunctions than they were in the Ann Arbor and 
Chicago cases. For the most part, they enjoin the men from 
carrying on their strike propaganda on the property of the 
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company, but they are so framed as to have a coercive power 
against the strikers. They aim to prevent the holding of meet- 
ings, making of speeches, and most of all, to prevent strikers 
from having access to the non-union men who are taking their 
places. 

There may be no technical objection to this liberal use of 
injunctions, but there is a serious moral objection. No matter 
what special pleaders may say to the contrary, it is creating the 
impression that the courts are the instruments of the capitalists, 
to be used whenever corporations desire to prevent the free- 
‘ dom of action on the part of the laborers. If capitalists can 
interview laborers, and offer them higher prices to take the 
places of the strikers, why should not the strikers have the 
same opportunity to offer higher prices, if they choose, to in- 
duce them to stay away? 

This use of the courts has unquestionably served greatly 
to check the active work of the strikers, and it may succeed in 
defeating them, but the capitalists will some day pay the 
penalty for it in another form, a political form. It will be 
useless in conducting a national campaign, to talk about the 
sacredness of the Supreme Court to men against whom this 
injunction has been issued. It will be difficult to stir up in 
them any sympathy or patriotism for an institution that can 
be so used to defeat their freedom of action. 

Furthermore, it cannot be urged that the objects of the 
strike are bad. The chief demand of the miners is for an in- 
crease of wages and the abolition of truck stores. Surely, the 
demand for an increase of wages is perfectly legitimate, while 
the truck store is an abomination, the abolition of which would 
justify a twelve months strike in the entire coal mining regions. 
It is a disgrace to American industry, or to any ordinary 
civilized community. It belongs to England in the first half 
of the century and never should have had a place in the indus- 
trial life of the United States. As the result of frequent and 
protracted strikes it was abolished in England, and now is well 
out of New England, and any number of strikes against that 
barbaric method of robbing the laborers would be justified in 
the interest of common honesty and industrial decency. 
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THE NEW TIME, August, 1897. This is the second num- 
ber of a publication recently started by Mr. B. O. Flower, 
formerly of the Avena, and Mr. Frederick Upham Adams. 
Among the contributors to the August number we note the 
names of Hon. Thomas E. Watson, Prof. E. W. Bemis, Eugene 
V. Debs, Prof. Frank Parsons and Hon. Jerry Simpson. 

This sounds strangely like the old Arena programme, yet 
we suppose the projectors of the Mew Time cherish the belief 
that they are filling a long felt want. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, August, 1897. The Anatomy of 
the New Tariff. By Charles A. Conant. Though manifestly 
out of sympathy with the protective idea, Mr. Conant makes a 
fair-minded analysis of the new tariff law, showing the leading 
points wherein it differs from previous measures, and the con- 
siderations which determined the adoption of various schedules. 
We think there is some justification for his criticism that: 
“The making of a tariff bill is becoming more and more a 
work of experts familiar-with every detail of manufacturing, 
and less and less a discussion of general principles.” Of course 
the expert knowledge must be had in the framing of schedules, 
but it is absoluteiy necessary to the maintenance of the pro- 
tective theory that duties shall be levied with reference to gen- 
eral principles of national development, not merely to suit the 
claims of special industries, and regardless of whether such in- 
dustries are of any social utility in promoting the civilization 
of the country. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, August, 1897. Do Labor-saving 
Machines Deprive Men of Labor? By Hon. Carroil D. Wright. 
In a variety of ways Col. Wright shows that, so far as laborers 
collectively are concerned, this question must be answered in 
the negative. He shows that the per capita increase in the 
production of certain great staples has more than offset 
whatever temporary displacements of labor may have been 
caused by the introduction of improved machinery. Whole 
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groups of new employments have been opened up to labor by 
the invention and development of the telegraph and telephone, 
electroplating, steam and electric transportation, et cetera. 
Still more conclusive proof is furnished by the fact that since 
1860 the proportion of people engaged in gainful occupations 
to total population, has steadily risen; thus, the increase in 
workers from 1860 to 1890 was 172.27 per cent, and of popula- 
tion only 99 per cent. It is also true, as Col. Wright says, 
“that in all countries where manufacturing industries have 
been planted to the greatest extent the people are more largely 
employed as to numbers, proportionately to the whole number 
of population, than in countries where mechanical industries 
do not prevail. This statement alone is sufficient to answer 
society that the introduction of machinery has not deprived 
men of labor.” 


THE OUTLOOK, August 7, 1897. Civil Service Reform in 
Earnest. The Outlook gives its thorough approval to Presi- 
dent McKinley’s recent civil service order, of which the fol- 
lowing is the most important feature: 

“No removal shall be made from any position subject to 
competitive examination except for just cause and upon writ- 
ten charges filed with the head of the department, or other 
appointing officer, and of which the accused shall have full 
notice and an opportunity to make defense.” 

Unfortunately, it cannot be said that the discussion of 
civil service reform from the standpoint of its professional 
friends has invariably been characterized by entire good sense 
and practical wisdom. The general tendency has been indis- 
criminately to champion anything and everything bearing the 
civil service reform label, whether rational and practicable or 
otherwise. It is encouraging, therefore, to note that the 
Outlook’s view of this order is eminently sensible, and recog- 
nizes the limits to which the automatic system of appoint- 
ments and removals must be subject. It says: 

“ This order does not take from the heads of various offices 
the full power to remove their subordinates, but it obliges 
them to state the reasons for a removal, and to hear the de- 
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fense of the subordinate before the removal is made. Further 
than this the legal protection of subordinates ought not to go. 
If removals could not be made except upon charges preferred 
and sustained before an outside tribunal, the Federal offices 
would become nesting-places for incompetency.” 

This strikes very near the heart of the matter. Nothing 
could be more fatal to an efficient civil service than the legal 
immunity of subordinates from reasonable power of discharge 
on the part of responsible heads of offices. The Outlook's 
comment is evidence of a more reasonable spirit in the dis- 
cussion of this reform by its representative promoters. 


RAILROAD TRAINMEN’S JOURNAL, August, 1897. Whom 
Machinery Benefits. The editor of the Journal refers to our 
recent comment upon the custom followed by his magazine of 
freely publishing all manner of economic discussion whether 
good, bad or positively vicious, and explains that it is the edu- 
cational purpose of the /ournal to lend its attention to all the 
new social theories which are presented, and offer them to its 
readers for consideration. Of course we do not attempt to 
criticise a magazine’s policy as such, but we cannot agree with 
the proposition that the line of work pursued by the /ournal 
can be called “ educational.” In its very nature it is the oppo- 
site of that. To present a mass of conflicting opinions with- 
out any hint of the sound, scientifically ascertained view-point 
on the subjects discussed, is to disseminate confusion and 
ignorance, rather than knowledge. The true function of the 
economic educator is to grasp and analyze the new social 
theories which may be evolved, testing them by the scientific 
method of thorough and impartial investigation, and compari- 
son with known facts. The importance of this is greatly em- 
phasized by the growing seriousness of our economic and social 
problems, and the almost chaotic condition of public thought 
regarding them. It would certainly be an important step 
towards the final solution of the labor problem if representa- 
‘ tive labor publications were backed by thorough economic 
education, so as to furnish sound, scientific advice to those 
whose interests they represent, instead of becoming, as is often 
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the case, mere mouthpieces for incompetent and violently 
prejudiced amateurs. Would a medical journal which filled 
its pages with boom articles on rival patent medicines be con- 
sidered by the profession or by the public, an “ educational” 
publication ? 

In discussing the question of machinery, the editor goes 
much farther in his condemnation of labor-saving devices than 
in the article previously criticised. His discussion only em- 
phasizes the prevalent need of better information and sounder 
understanding of the economic laws governing the rise of 
wages, the fall of prices and the distribution of wealth among 
the factors that produce it. As to the facts regarding the 
alleged displacement of labor by machinery, we would refer the 
Journal to Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s recent article on that 
subject, elsewhere reviewed in this number. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, /uly, 1897. The Immigration Question. By 
Joseph H. Senner, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis 
Island. Mr. Senner’s experience enables him to speak with 
authority regarding the character of the immigration coming 
into the port of New York, and his testimony regarding the 
increased efficiency of the present strict inspection laws in 
keeping out the most undesirable class of immigrants is no 
doubt accurate. The responsibility for all immigrants not 
legally admissible to the country is now placed upon the steam- 
ship companies bringing them here, which must return all re- 
jected applicants, free of charge, to the countries from which 
they came. The result is that the companies become very 
careful not to accept any doubtful cases for passage; yet so 
great is the care exercised at Ellis Island that over 2,000 an- 
nually have been returned during the last few years, as against 
only a few hundred under previous laws, out of a much larger 
immigration. 

Mr. Senner also shows the decrease in immigration during 
the last few years, and while willing to attribute a good share 
of this decrease to the hard times, thinks also that much is due 
to the strictness of the law of 1893 and its careful enforcement. 
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He asserts that we have not had any unrestricted immigration 
for several years, and believes that we have little need of further 
restrictive legislation, unless it be a “moderate educational 
test.” 

With this view we cannot agree. Mr. Senner recognizes 
the importance of preserving the American standard of living, 
and hence of wages, but we doubt if he fully comprehends the 
importance of this, especially at the present critical period in 
the history of the labor movement. Even the present reduced 
immigration is plenty large enough to make the maintenance 
of that standard difficult in many sections, and with the re- 
vival of prosperity there is likely to be a large increase in im- 
migration if new restrictive measures are not applied. Mr. 
Senner objects to a monetary test, largely because the money 
might be borrowed by the immigrant purposely to exhibit to 
the inspection officer. We think there is little likelihood of an 
average immigrant being able to borrow $200 for any purpose 
whatever, while it is certainly true, Mr. Senner to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that for a foreign laborer to have earned 
and saved such a sum at home is strong presumptive evidence 
not only that he will not become a public charge, but that he 
is quite capable of membership in a more advanced industrial 
community. 


THE ARENA, August, 1897. Has Wealth a Limitation ? 
By Robert N. Reeves. Merely the title of this article is a 
sufficient index of its total contents. The increasing flood of 
this type of literature cannot but occasion serious foreboding 
as to its effect upon the public mind, which so largely lacks 
the fortification of a clear and discerning comprehension of the 
economic laws governing modern wealth distribution. 

We have no space for a full dissection of Mr. Reeves’s 
article, nor is it worth considering at all, except that it furnishes 
opportunity to again refute some of the more glaring errors 
common to this grade of economic discussion. 

A typical sentence is the following: ‘“ Ours is fast becom- 
ing a moneyed nation; and a moneyed nation is generally a 
weak one.” The converse of this, of course, is that nations 
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which are becoming poor are growing stronger,—for instance, 
Turkey and Spain. The truth is, wealth produced by legiti- 
mate industry is ever one of the greatest sources of national 
strength, and poverty of national weakness. England and the 
United States, the two richest countries on the globe, are to- 
day leading the march of civilization. Wealth and civilization 
are as much synonymous terms as are poverty and barbarism. 
Wealth is the sign and symbol of man’s increasing command 
over nature, and ability to utilize the world’s resources in the 
process of self-development. 

But even worse than the increase of wealth, in Mr. 
Reeves’s opinion, is its unequal distribution. He repeats the 
stale and often exposed fallacy that “in New York and Massa- 
chusetts and those states in which the greatest wealth is con- 
centrated, the largest proportion of paupers are to be found.” 
This statement is absolutely false, and illustrates the danger 
of a careless and prejudiced use of statistics. The simple fact 
is that in the wealthy states referred to, the subject of pauper- 
ism has been given an amount of attention and preventive 
effort quite unknown in the relatively poorer states of the 
South and West. Paupers are carefully sought out, many of 
them placed in public institutions, and numerous efforts made 
for the abolition of pauperism. The result is that the official 
records show nearly every case of pauperism in those states, 
whether being cared for at public expense or otherwise. On 
the other hand, in the more backward agricultural states only 
very incomplete records of pauperism are kept, and but little 
effort is made to abolish the evil. Such being the case it is 
evident of course that official statistics in the two classes of 
states will show a much greater proportion of pauperism in the 
wealthy states,—which is contrary to the most common obser- 
vation. There are whole groups of negro and “ white trash” 
population in the South which, judged by Northern standards 
would be classified as pauper population, but in the South are 
not far enough below the general level of poverty to be thus 
specially designated. The same general condition is to be 
noted in all countries where the distribution of wealth-owner- 
ship is approximately equal. Poverty is uniform, and famine 
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the only break in the monotony of life. Two famines were 
recently reported from China, involving the loss of tens of 
thousands of lives. Here, one bona fide case of starvation 
becomes a subject of indignant comment all through the coun- 
try ; and it is doubtful if many such cases, genuine or other- 
wise, ever escape publicity through want of any vigilance on 
the part of the sensational press. Yet this writer thinks that 
because of the concentration of capital here, “human life is 
becoming lamentably cheap.”” Human life and human labor 
are dearer right here in the United States than anywhere else 
onthe globe, and to-day than at any previous date in the 
world’s history. 

The pith of Mr. Reeves’s complaint is to be found in his 
remark that “it is perfectly plain that just in proportion as 
one’s wealth increases, the wealth of others must decrease.” 
It would be impossible to make a statement more completely 
the opposite of truth. The writer seems to have no compre- 
hension of the law of economic increase of wealth. Since 
1840, per capita wages in this country have doubled while 
population has increased four-fold, and the proportion of 
wage-earners to total population hasincreased at an even faster 
rate. Has this increase of labor’s wealth resulted in a decrease 
of the wealth of the capitalists? Mr. Reeves would hardly 
admit that. Since 1850 the total wealth of the country has 
increased from about seven billions to sixty-five billions of 
dollars. According to Mr. Reeves, there must have been a 
corresponding decrease in the wealth of some other nation,— 
possibly England. Mr. Reeves’s absurd but very common 
error, arises from a total failure to comprehend the fact that 
all increase of wealth comes out of nature, and is distributed 
in ever increasing amounts to labor in wages, and to such por- 
tion of capital as is able to render relatively superior economic 
service. If all gain of wealth to one meant loss to some other, 
there would have been no increase in the world’s well-being 
since the days of primeval savagery. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
FOR GUNTON’S MAGAZINE : 


This is a publisher's announcement, intended 
to point out why persons who are at all interested 
in public affairs, statesmanship, and civilization 
will find themselves the gainers if they subscribe 
to Gunton’s Magazine—or why if they subscribe 
to it already, they will afford themselves an equal 
satisfaction in inducing others to take it. 

The Magazine will expound during this year, 
more strongly, confidently, and successfully than 
ever before, the philosophy (of humanity, harmony, 
of good and happiness for all alike and all upon hy- 
potheses that appeal to the reason of all alike) 
which has distinguished Prof. Gunton’s teachings 
in the past. 

The Magazine will comprise articles by prom- 
inent persons who really have something to say 
because they are authorities upon their subjects ; 
articles of particular interest to women who are 
interested in the broader economics of the home 
and of better citizenship, and yet of no less interest 
to the men; departments which make every reader 
of the Magazine and every student of the Institute 
feel that he partakes in the fullest degree of all the 
truths that all of these good people are telling. 

Send to the publisher, then, subscriptions for 
your friends ; send in names of persons who might 
be happy to subscribe; send the names of those 
who might prove successful canvassers. 


There’s money in it for these last. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, 
41 Union Square, New York. 
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The Gunton Institute 


OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 





THE GUNTON INSTITUTE represents another step in the 
rapid, steady and solid growth of Professor Gunton’s propaganda 
of reason, harmony and optimism in its practical application of 
economic principles to patriotic public policy. The thorough 
and comprehensive work of the Institute is now to be broader 
than ever; and its projectors and patrons are the more confi- 
dent that great results will be attained because of the special- 
ization of its endeavors and of the marked demand for a phil- 
osophy that shall appeal to all good Americans as the torch to 
light the way to good government and the social welfare of 
the masses. 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 


The growth of the Institute has been at once rapid and 
gratifying beyond all expectations. The school was first de- 
veloped from the six years lecture course given by Professor 
Gunton in the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton’s Church in New York 
City. Then a school was established in East 23rd Street. In 
1891 it was found necessary to enlarge the scope of the work 
still further and to provide more roomy quarters for lectures 
and recitations; and the six story building at the corner of 
Union Square and Sixteenth Street was leased. Now the In- 
stitute and the Magazine find a new home at 41 Union Square 
in the ten story building at the corner of Seventeenth Street 
and Broadway. It is believed that a more central and accessi- 
ble location could not have been chosen. It is the heart of 
the metropolis, the center of business and of educational work. 
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WHAT THE INSTITUTE STANDS FOR 

THE GUNTON INSTITUTE stands for a rational, orderly 
and thoroughly harmonious system of constructive social ‘phil- 
osophy. This system of philosophy not only successfully har- 
monizes and explains economic and social phenomena from a 
central viewpoint of progressive development, but suggests in 
every instance some practical line of action leading to an ulti- 
mate solution of these problems, and to a sound, constructive 
public policy. 

It is a philosophy of virile, positive action, emphati- 
cally distinguished from the negative, hopeless pessimism of 
what has heretofore been justly called the “dismal science.” 
It denies the utility of any system of sociological theory 
which does not throw some light on the great social problem 
of what to do and how to doit. It is the antithesis of /aissez 
Satre. 

It is conservative as well as progressive. It analyzes the 
facts and principles of social evolution with a view to sug- 
gesting a broader and more intelligent application of the 
forces by which progress always has been and always can be 
achieved; and thus it leads directly away from the doctrines 
of social revolution and reversal of established economic ten- 
dencies demanded by socialism, anarchism, and under a thin 
disguise, by the single-tax. 

It offers a practical and scientific treatment of the labor 
question. It deals with the trades union movement and the 
modern concentration of capital as complementary phases of 
a great general tendency which, properly understood and 
treated, is capable of yielding the largest benefits to the wage- 
workers and to society at large. It finds in the principle of 
national development something far deeper and more essential 
to the progress of civilization than mere “ jingo” pride er terri- 
torial expansion. 

It finds in the general policy of protection, whether against 
crime, or ignorance, or disease, or degrading environments, or 
low-wage labor or the products of such labor, something 
broader and more fundamental than mere “governmental 
favoritism.” 
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It is the finger of science, pointing the path along which the 
progress of the human race from barbarism towards the highest 
civilization has been and is to be accomplished. 


FOR WOMEN AS WELL 


The projectors and promoters of the Institute realize as 
thoroughly now as ever that the true American educator and 
citizen fail of their fullest usefulness, fail, indeed, of the real 
utility which seeks to co-ordinate all of the forces of good 
society, if they neglect in any regard to encourage women to 
know, so far as may be, what men know. In the arena of 
public affairs, of a better social economy, of a broader and 
purer citizenship, of a happier home life throughout the 
republic, is a broader field for woman’s endeavor, not neces- 
sarily in such a participation in affairs as seems, in these later 
days, to have brought many good exertions into disrepute, but 
rather in the knowledge on the part of women of what is good 
and what is bad in a community of which their own homes 
are the basis, and in the resolution to influence these present 
conditions as forcefully as possible with this added loyalty and 
information. 

The Institute desires, then, as the School has always done, 
not only the attendance of women upon its lectures, but the 
interest, from no matter what distance, of women everywhere 
in the publications and courses of the Institute, and equally 
with men in the competition for honors. A fair proportion of 
lectures and reading matter of special interest to women is 
promised, and just as these features of the work will appeal 
none the less to men, so the work which might be thought 
especially appropriate to men will be found of interest to 
women students also. It is hoped that women will enter freely 
into the work of the Institute, joining the mixed clubs or 
organizing clubs exclusively for women, as circumstances may 
suggest. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK 


A knowledge of economic and politico-economic questions 
and of their practical bearing upon American conditions is 
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more important to American citizens to-day than the scholar- 
ship implied in a college degree. Republican institutions hang 
in the balance, and their permanence and prosperity will de- 
pend upon the education and good sense of the people upon 
these subjects, particularly the questions of Money, Protection 
and Labor. 

To this educational work THE GUNTON INSTITUTE is espe- 
cially devoted. It is strictly scientific in method and Ameri- 
can in sentiment, and aims to give that comprehensive famil- 
iarity with sound principles of public policy which intelligent 
citizenship demands. Especially is a thorough and practical 
education in this class of subjects indispensable to professional 
men, who are naturally regarded as students and leaders of 
thought, and whose opinions are sought and respected. The 
great influence exerted in every community by its clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, and teachers carries with it a grave respon- 
sibility; hence their attitude on the great questions affecting the 
social progress of the nation should be sound, wholesome, help- 
ful and well-grounded in a broad acquaintance with economic 
principles and data. America to-day is solving for the world 
some of the most serious problems of civilization, and she can 
afford to have no “ blind leaders of the blind.” 


PLAN OF HOME STUDY AND LOCAL CENTERS 
INDIVIDUAL READERS 


The plan of work already outlined is especially intended 
for that large number of people whose circumstances require 
them to study alone and during leisure hours at home. All 
that is necessary is to register as a student of THE GUNTON 
INSTITUTE, procure the required literature and enter upon the 
work, following the directions, aids and suggestions which will 
appear from month to month in GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, and 
writing the theses. Students are expected to communicate 
with Institute officers regarding any points in the course of 
study upon which further instruction or explanation may be 
desired. All such communications will be carefully considered 
and answered either through the medium of the magazine or 
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by direct correspondence. In this way every enrolled student 
is brought in immediate connection with the Institute. 


TIME REQUIRED 


The full course of study embraced in the curriculum covers 
a period of two years. The courses are so arranged, however, 
that the work of the second year does not necessarily depend 
upon that of the year preceding. Each year’s course is essen- 
tially independent; which makes it practicable for all students 
in any one year to enjoy the same course. Thus, students en- 
rolled in 1897 take the first year course; those enrolled in the 
fall of 1898 take the second year course first, and the first year 
course in 1899-1900, without any disadvantage to the logical 
order of studies. It is estimated that the outline of study 
given in the curriculum will require about five hours work each 
week. The course will cover a period of eight months, from 
October Ist to June Ist in each year. 


EXPENSES 


There will be no charge for registration or tuition, nor for 
the incidental literature, lecture reports, bulletins, e¢ cetera, sent 
to students during the two years course. The only necessary 
expenses will be the $2 for the Magazine, $1.75 for Gunton’s 
“Principles of Social Economics,” $1 for “ Wealth and Pro- 
gress,” and $1 for Francis A. Walker’s “ Political Economy.” 
By a special arrangement we are able to offer to members of 
clubs of six or more, all three books and the Magazine for one 
year for $5. Since the same books will be used during both 
years, the only necessary expense in the second year will be 
the subscription to the Magazine. Thus the total expense of 
the two years course need not exceed $7.75, or to club mem- 
bers, $7.00. Members of the same family can usually arrange 
to use one set of books; though where this is done the student 
not purchasing books will be charged one dollar. Local study 
clubs can obtain much of the recommended but not required 
literature at small expense through the library plans elsewhere 
described. 
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THESES AND CERTIFICATES 


During the last month of the year students of the Insti- 
tute will be required to write theses upon topics chosen by 
the faculty as best filling the requirements of various groups 
of students, according to their experience, ambition, etc. 
These theses will all be examined carefully, and students will 
be rated according to their merit. The officers of the Institute 
reserve the right to publish any of these productions, and the 
award of certificates at the end of the academic year will thus 
be determined according to the deserts of each undergraduate. 


LOCAL CENTERS 


The practical usefulness of a course of study of this nature 
can be very greatly enhanced by the formation of Local 
Centers or Study Clubs, holding regular meetings for dis- 
cussion and mutual assistance. Even if the club numbers not 
more than five or six members, good results can be obtained 
and the interest of the work materially increased. It is the 
purpose of the Institute to encourage the formation of these 
Local Centers in every community. 


LOCAL CENTER LIBRARIES 


By the Local Center plan it becomes possible also to 
reduce expenses and enlarge the range of reading. Thus, 
in a club of twelve persons, if each member were to obtain 
only one volume, chosen from the list of books recommended 
for collateral reading during the course, a library of a dozen 
selected works, available to all the members, would be secured. 

New York state clubs are especially fortunate in being 
able to utilize the Traveling Library plan of the University of 
the State of New York. Libraries of from 25 to 100 books, 
including duplicate volumes if desired, can be selected by 
Local Centers, and upon formal application and payment of 
the required fee to the Library Department of the Univer- 
sity the books will be sent in a neat oak case with card index 
and full instructions. The rental charge, covering six month 
periods, is $2 for 25 volumes, $3 for 50, $4 for 75 and $5 for 
100. At these rates the library must be accessible to the 
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general public in the community where located; when the use 
of the library is restricted to the members of the Local Center, 
double rates are charged. Full information regarding this ex- 
cellent opportunity may be obtained by addressing the Travel- 
ing Library Department of the University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y., and libraries may be ordered direct 
from Albany or through THE GUNTON INSTITUTE. A few 
other states have library systems similar in some respects to 
that in New York. These states, and the officers to whom 
application for information should be made, are as follows: 

Michigan, Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Iowa, Mrs. L. H. Cope, State Library, Des Moines, Ia. 

Montana, Mr. F. C. Pattins, State Library, Helena, Mont. 

Ohio, Mr. R. B. Hayes, State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

In Massachusetts and Wisconsin libraries are circulated 
by private philanthropy. For details address Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins, Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Mary Morison, Peterborough, N. H. 

Philadelphia has a municipal system of traveling libraries, 
information regarding which may be obtained of Mr. John 
Thompson, Free Public Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A classified list of standard works, many of which will be. 
recommended for collateral reading during the course, will be 
sent to all enrolled students, for the guidance of Local Centers 
in selecting libraries or of individual readers desiring to pur- 
chase economic literature. 


LECTURE REPORTS BY BULLETIN 


The advantages of the winter lecture course to be given 
in New York City under the auspices of the Institute will be 
extended to all enrolled students by a series of Weekly Bulle- 
tins, containing reports of such lectures and of the discussion 
following them. Where local centers exist these reports can 
be read and discussed in the meetings. This exceptionally 
valuable feature is offered free of charge to GUNTON INSTI- 
TUTE students only. 
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GUNTON’S MAGAZINE 

In addition to the required reading in each number of 
GUNTON’S MAGAZINE several new departments will be exclu- 
sively devoted to the work of the Institute. Each month 
there will be given an outline of the reading and study intended 
for that month ; also suggested programmes for meetings of 
Local Centers, explanatory notes and aids on the required 
reading, a department of Answers to Questions received from 
students, and items of news regarding the progress of the 
movement. 

ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL CENTERS 

There are few communities where at least five or ‘six 
people of both sexes cannot be interested in the formation of 
a Local Center for the study of practical Social Economics 
and Political Science under the direction of The Institute. 
Clergymen, lawyers, political leaders, editors and school teach- 
ers will naturally take the lead in the organization of such 
clubs. Meetings can be held at the homes of members, thus 
introducing a pleasant social element, or in churches or public 
halls, where the Center is sufficiently large. In the latter case 
the public can often be invited to attend the meetings and 
many new students interested in that way. The plan of or- 
ganization of a Local Center should be as informal as possible, 
and in most cases a President and a Secretary will be the only 
necessary officers. Secretaries of Local Centers should notify 
THE GUNTON INSTITUTE promptly of the formation of such 
Centers and thereafter keep the Institute informed as to the 
growth of the Club and the progress of the work. 


SPECIAL TO LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


Any person who will take the initiative and organize a 
Local Center of at least six members will receive his own 
subscription to the Magazine and a copy of Gunton’s “ Prin- 
ciples of Social Economics” free. For organizing a Center of 
twelve or more members a complete outfit, consisting of the 
Magazine for one year, Gunton’s “Principles of Social 
Economics” and “Wealth and Progress,” and Walker’s 
“ Political Economy,” will be given. 
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REGISTRATION 


All persons desiring to undertake the course in Social 
Economics and Political Science under the direction of THE 
GUNTON INSTITUTE are requested to register themselves as 
students by sending the following information to the office of 
the Institute : 


Name 
P. O. Address 


Occupation 











General 





Previous education | rig 
Economic, if any 


Aim in undertaking the course 





Will you try to organize a Local Center? 


Amount enclosed 





Date of registration 





THE GUNTON INSTITUTE, 
Union Square, New York. 
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CURRICULUM 


The courses of study have been prepared with especial ref- 
erence to affording the maximum amount of useful informa- 
tion. The subjects covered are so arranged as to render the 
greatest possible aid to a clear understanding of present day 
questions. While they include the history and theory of most 
of the subjects, yet in every case they are intended to lead to 
constructive, practical suggestions for intelligent, helpful 
citizenship. 


FIRST YEAR COURSE 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


I, FIELD AND FUNCTION OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
(a) Limits of the field of study. 
(4) Man in his social life. 
(c) Definition of progress. 
(d2) Point of view. 


II. INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ON SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(a) Pastoral industry (theocracy). 
(6) Agriculture (autocracy). 
(c) Simple manufacture and trade (monarchy ). 
(d) Capitalistic manufacture and commerce (de- 
mocracy). 


III. EVOLUTION OF WAGE AND CAPITALIST CLASSES. 

(2) Feudalism. 

(1) Town life. 

(2) Magna Charta. 
(3) Free Cities. 
(4) The Church. 

(6) Wage and capitalist classes. 
(1) Rise of tenant farmers. 
(2) Capitalist artisans. 

(3) Industrial gilds. 
(4) Apprentice system. 
(5) Factory system. 
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IV. WEALTH. 
(a) Meaning and nature of wealth. 
(4) Different kinds of wealth. Capital. Commod- 
ities. 
(¢) Distinction between man, service and wealth. 
V. PRODUCTION. 
(a) Former theories of production. 
(1) Physiocrats. 
(2) Adam Smith, etc. 
(6) Hand production. 
(c) Capitalistic production. 
(1) Effect of machinery on labor. 
(2) Effect of high wages on production. 
VI CONSUMPTION. 
(a) Desire and demand—initial forces. 
(1) Influence of psychic forces. 
(2) Influence of education. 
(3) Influence of sanitation, etc. 
(4) Effect of consumption on production. 
VII VALUE AND PRICE. 
(a) Supply and demand. 
(4) Cost of production. 
(c) Elements of cost. 
(2) Effect of competition. 
VIII. DisTRIBUTION. 
(2) Wages. 
(1) Definition of wages. 
(2) Influences that affect wages. 
(3) Day work wages. 
(4) Piece work wages. 
(5) Woman’s wages. 
(6) Country and city wages. 
(7) Forces that increase wages. 
(6) Rent. 
(1) Different kinds of rent. 
(2) Economic difference between rent and wages. 
(3) Popular fallacies regarding effect of rent on 
wages. 
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(c) Interest. 
(1) Economic character of interest. 
(2) How it differs from wages, rent and profits. 
(3) Its effect on prices. 
(4) Who pays the interest ? 
(2) Profits. 
(1) What constitutes profits ? 
(2) Effect on prices. 
(3) Effect on wages. 
(4) Why large in some industries and small in 
others. 
(5) Are large profits a burden on the wage earn- 
ers and consumers ? 
(6) Whence do profits come? 
IX. SOCIAL REFORMS. 
(a) Socialism. 
(1) Its history. 
(2) Its theory. 
(3) Its practical effect. 
(6) Single Tax. 
(1) What it means. 
(2) Its probable effect. 
(3) Its literature. 
(c) Populism. 
(1) Its rise. 
(2) Its history. 
(3) Its methods. 
(2) Labor organizations. 
(1) Knights of Labor. 
(2) Federation of Labor. 
(3) Trade unions. 
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SECOND YEAR COURSE 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


I, THEORY OF NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
(a) Importance of group development. 
(6) Influence of diversified industry in national 
welfare. 
(c) Influence of patriotism. 
II. NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
(a) Paternal vs. protective aid. 
(4) Individual and the State. 


Ill, THEORY OF STATESMANSHIP. 
(a) The business man’s vs. statesman’s point of view. 
(4) The laborer’s position in national welfare. 
(c) The viewpoint of public policy. 
IV. FOREIGN POLIcy. 
(a) Territorial Policy. 
(1) The doctrine of colonization. 
(2) The doctrine of annexation. 
(3) The Monroe Doctrine. 
(4) The position of the Republic. 
(6) Protection. 
(1) History of protection. 
(2) Theory of protection. 
(3) Practical effect of protection. 
(4) Export bounties. 
(5) Restriction of immigration. 
(c) Free Trade. 
(1) History of free trade. 
(2) Theory of free trade. 
(3) Practical effect of free trade. 
(4) The reverse interest of England and the 
United States. 


V. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TAXATION. 
(a) Tariff taxes. 
(6) How and when they affect prices, and when not. 
(c) Direct and indirect taxes. 
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(d@) Personal property tax. 
(¢) Income and legacy taxes. 
(/) Influence of taxes upon wages. 


VI. MONEY. 
(2) Metallic money. 
(6) Paper money. 
(c) History and theory of Bimetallism. 
(@) History and theory of Monometallism. 
(e) Free coinage of silver. 
(/) Fiat paper money. (Greenbacks). 


VII. BANKING. 
(a) Banking experience in United States. 
(1) New England Banks (The Suffolk). 
(2) First and Second Banks of United States. 
(3) State Banking system. 
(4) Sub-treasury system. 
(5) National Banking system. 
(6) English Banking system. 
(c) Canadian Banking system. 
(2) Banking in France and Germany. 
(e) Banking reform. 
VIII. THE STATE AND CAPITAL. 
(a) Corporations and the public. 
(4) Corporations and individuals. 
(c) Character and influence of trusts. 


IX. THE STATE AND LABOR. 
(a) Factory legislation. 
(6) Legal rights of trade unions. 
(c) Legal restriction of strikes. 
(2) Injunctions against strikers. 
(e) The rights of non-union workers. 
(7) Mutual labor and capitalist unions. 
(g) Labor Insurance. 


X. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


(a) National parties and local politics. 
(4) Public education. 
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(c) Public improvements. 

(2) Municipalization of franchises. 
(e) Housing of the poor. 
(/) Tenement house problem. 


Thirteenth Annual Lecture Course 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


One of the most popular and successful features of the 
work of the School of Social Economics was the Wednesday 
Evening Lecture Course given every winter in the large hall 
of the school building. These lectures covered a wide range 
of social and industrial topics, and the list of lecturers included 
well-known authorities in different departments of sociological 
work. The Twelfth Annual Course, 1896-97, was delivered 
entirely by Professor Gunton, and was one of the most largely 
attended of the series. 

These lectures will be continued during the coming win- 
ter, as one of the leading features of the work of the Institute. 
They will be given at Carnegie Hall, Broadway and Fifty- 
seventh Street, on Wednesday evenings from the middle of 
November until the first of May. Admission will be free to 
all registered students of the Institute. Previous announce- 
ment of the subjects and lecturers will be made from month to 
month. In addition to the topics dealt with by Professor 
Gunton a variety of important subjects bearing on the histor- 
ical and statistical side of economic science and on some 
practical phases of modern professional and reform work 
will be treated by recognized authorities in these different 
fields. The lectures will be arranged so as to harmonize in 
general with the current prescribed work in the study courses. 
Reports of these lectures will be sent free to all regularly en- 
rolled students in the form of Weekly Bulletins, as elsewhere 
announced. The price to all others for single lectures is 5 


cents per copy. 
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Personal Opinions of the Magazine 

Hon. W. M. F. Draper, Ambassador to Italy.—“ I esteem 
GUNTON’S MAGAZINE as the most valuable publication that I 
read on economic subjects.” 

Hon, Julius C. Burrows, U.S. Senate.—“I have been a 
constant reader of it for years, and no one taking an interest 
in American economics or political science can afford to be 
without it. It is the ablest exposition of living questions 
which has fallen under my notice. It should be in the hands 
of every student of governmental problems.” 

Hon. W. W. Crapo, New Bedford, Mass.—“ I have been a 
constant reader of the magazine, and have been much pleased 
with its intelligent and original presentation of economic 
topics.” 

Simeon B. Chase, Esq., Treasurer King Philip Mills, Fall 
River.—** GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is to me the most valuable of 
periodicals of its kind.” 

Rev. Frank W. Barnett, Atlanta, Ga.—“ To keep in touch 
with the best thought on social and economic questions I take 
GUNTON’S MAGAZINE and recommend every pastor to do like- 
wise.” 

Hon. James S. Clarkson of lowa.—‘‘I regard GUNTON’S 
MAGAZINE as the best exponent of American doctrine and 
policy anywhere published.” 

Hon. Jos. C. Hendrix.—“GUNTON’S MAGAZINE is stimula- 
ting, suggestive and vivid in the treatment of economic ques- 
tions.” 

Hon. J. H. Walker, M.C., Chairman of Committee on 
Banking and Currency.—“ I regard GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, take 
it all in all, as the most useful magazine published in this 
country. 

Hon. Hugo A. Dubuque, Fail River, Mass.—“I could not 
and would not get along without it.” 

Hon. J. H. Manley of Maine.—“ Professor Gunton has 
done more thoroughly to educate the people in the true stand- 
ard and knowledge of American economics and political 
science than all other forces combined.” 
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THE GUNTON INSTITUTE 
ANNOUNCEMENT : 


The attention of every reader and friend of 
this Magazine is earnestly called to the annual 
announcement of the Gunton Institute printed else- 
where in this publication. They can help the In- 
stitute beyond all calculation. They can subscribe 
to it for themselves or for others—or for them- 
selves and for others. They can show the Maga- 
zine (with its Institute Announcement) to those 
friends and acquaintances of theirs who are not 
yet familiar with the splendid work that publication 
and school alike are doing. 

Moreover, and still more important, the pres- 
ent readers and friends of the Magazine and the 
present supporters of the Institute may secure, by 
writing to the secretary for separate copies of the 
announcement, no matter how many, and for addi- 
tional information of any required kind, a follow- 
ing which will make the Institute more powerful, 
and more powerful for good, than any single 
propaganda in the United States. 

Send in subscriptions, then; help to distribute 
the literature of the Institute. Send in names ot 
persons, young or old, men or women, who are 
interested in the study of politics and economics. 

GEORGE GUNTON, President; 
MARSHALL CUSHING, Secretary. 


THE GUNTON INSTITUTE, 
41 Union Square, New York. 
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